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*“Ask President Carter’’ 


The President’s Remarks During a Telephone Call-in 
Program on the CBS Radio Network. March 5, 1977 


WALTER Cronkite. Good day. President Carter and I 
are in the so-called Oval Office of the White House. We 
are in a couple of wing-backed chairs in front of a coffee 
table and in front of the fireplace. Across from us is the 
desk at which the President spends much of his day work- 
ing; over to our left the large doors opening out into the 
beautiful Rose Garden of the White House, on a very 
nice spring-like day here in Washington. 

This is a unique occasion, in the sense that it marks 
a new approach to communication between the President 
and the people of the United States. It is indeed historic— 
unique, historic—and we must also say an experiment 
since the President has never taken part before in this 
sort of a broadcast. 

Now, here’s the way we want it to work, we hope it 
works. We will receive phone calls from all over the coun- 
try. We expect people to ask questions on many, many 
subjects, of course. There will be no censorship at all, 
no pre-screening in that sense. However, you should know 
that it is not going to be easy, of course, to get through, 
because there have to be just a limited number of lines 
coming to us here at the White House. 

My advice is if you get a busy signal you do like you do 
when you get a busy signal any time. You just hang up 
and try again. When you do get through, we will verify 
your call by name and hometown. And then I’ll introduce 
you to the President and you may talk directly with him. 

Please remember that we want to give just as many of 
you callers as possible an opportunity to ask President 


Carter your questions. Therefore, I’m going to be just a 
little bit ruthless here in cutting off any long-winded state- 
ments from our callers. We do want to hear from you. The 
President wants your opinions and so forth, but don’t 
make a speech, will you? In other words, get to your 
question right away. Ask it just as clearly and directly 
as possible, and just as in Presidential news conferences, 
you will have an opportunity for a followup question if 
you think that it’s necessary. 

Mr. President, we are very pleased that you’ve accepted 
our CBS News invitation and are giving us this time to 
let the Nation “Ask President Carter.” 

Tue Preswent. Thank you, Walter. 

I’m glad to have a chance to let people have direct 
access to me, and in the process of answering 50 to 100 
questions this afternoon in an unrehearsed way, not know- 
ing what’s going to come next, I think the people will 
learn something and I know I will learn a lot about what 
is of interest to them. Also, I believe that if there are tens 
of thousands of folks who want to get through and can’t 
do it, in listening to the other questions that are asked, 
they are likely to get an answer to their questions. I am 
looking forward to the 2 hours. And whenever you are 
ready, I am. 


Mr. Cronxire. All right, Mr. President, we’re ready 
here, and I think that Joseph Willman of Sterling Heights, 
Michigan, is ready out there in Sterling Heights with the 
first question. Go ahead, Mr. Willman. 

Mr. WitimaN. First of all, I'd like to say good after- 
noon to President Carter and Mr. Cronkite. My question 
right now is, according to the UPI story in today’s De- 
troit News, Idi Amin has sent squads that have killed 
7,000 Christians. With this and other happenings there, 
how can we with good conscience trust a man with such 
an ego [inaudible] and if the time arises will we use force 
to get them out, even though confrontation with this 
country is expected by Amin? 
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THE PRESENT. Well, if’s hard to know how to answer 
that question about future events. As you know, we had 
what was on the border of a crisis last weekend. The at- 
titude that we took was constantly to monitor what is 
going on in Uganda to deal directly with Amin in a very 
forceful way, to let him know that we were expecting 
American lives to be protected. 

We also got the help of several national leaders who 
are quite close to Amin. Primarily those are of the Mos- 
lem faith, and they contacted him directly. 

We also got the Federal Republic of Germany, West 
Germany, who has diplomatic leaders in Uganda, in 
Entebbe, Uganda, to contact Amin. 

And he was constantly giving me assurance through 
cables that the Americans would not be hurt. As you 
know, the outcome of that weekend’s tension was that he 
eventually said that the meeting with the Americans was 
called off, and that anyone who wanted to leave or come 
into Uganda from our country would be permitted to do 
so. 

I think that it’s obvious that we'll do whatever we 
can to protect American lives throughout the world. We 
have in the past, before I became President, informed the 
American people in Uganda—and I might say in several 
other countries around the world—that there was a po- 
tentially dangerous circumstance for them and that if 
they were primarily concerned with a peaceful life, they 
ought to change countries. 

We do know that most of the persons who are Ameri- 
cans in Uganda are missionaries, deeply committed to 
their own religious faith. They’ve got an option to leave 
and they’ve decided to stay. So, I think at this time I 
feel that the American lives there will be protected. 

We did act, I think, forcefully and effectively with 
Amin; we had a lot of help from other nations. And’ I 
can’t say what I will do in the future except to try to 
handle the situation similarly to what I did last weekend. 

Mr. Cronkire, All right, let’s take our next caller. It’s 
Pete Belloni of Denver, Colorado. 

Mr. BELLont. Good afternoon, Mr. President. 

THE PrREsmENT. Good afternoon. 

Mr. BELLont. How are you? 

THE PRESIDENT. Fine. 

Mr. BELLont. Good. Mr. President, your proposal of 
increasing the gasoline tax by 25 cents a gallon, won’t that 
put quite a burden on the people of this country who are 
already financially strapped with higher taxes and fuel 
bills? 

THe Preswent. Well, Mr. Belloni, I’ve never proposed 
any such thing and don’t know where the story originated. 


Mr. Bettont. It was in the paper last week, the Rocky 
Mountain News. 


THE Present. I don’t believe the story was attributed 
to me in any way, because I’ve never commented on that 


at all and have never even insinuated to anyone that I 
was going to raise the gasoline tax by 25 cents. 

Mr. Bextont. Have you heard about it, though? 

THE Present. I had one news question about it and 
responded the same way I am to you, that I don’t know 
anything about the proposal and have no intention of do- 
ing it. I might say that on April 20 I will—if plans go the 
way we have them now—make a speech to the Joint Ses- 
sion of the Congress, probably in the evening, and explain 
for the first time in our country what our comprehensive 
energy policy is. We don’t have one at this moment. And 
we’ve been working on it ever since—even before I be- 
came President. So, April 20 we will try to spell cut an 
approach to the energy problem that will involve all as- 
pects of it—oil, coal, solar energy, obviously nuclear power, 
hydroelectric, pricing, mandatory efficiency, conservation, 
voluntary and so forth. This may or may not involve any 
changes in the price structure, but I certainly have not 
considered and have no intention of any such increases 
you’ve talked about this afternoon. 

Mr. BELtont. Yes sir, Mr. President. Whoever brought 
out the story—do they know who did it or anything or how 
it leaked out or anything? 

Tue Presment. Well, it didn’t leak anywhere from 
the White House because that’s not a decision that has 
been made in the White House. 

Mr. BELLont. I see. Well, thank you very much, Mr. 
President. It’s been an honor. 

THE Preswent. Thank you, Pete. I’ve enjoyed talking 
to you. 

Mr. Cronkite. Thank you, Mr. Belloni. 

The next question, Mr. President, is from Mark Fend- 
rick of Brooklyn, New York. Mr. Fendrick, go ahead. 

Mr. Fenprick. Good afternoon, Mr. President. What 
I'd like to ask is in relationship to the attempts for return- 
ing to a normal relationship with Cuba. Now, in the paper 
the last couple of days here in New York there’s been talk 
about the Yankees baseball team going to Cuba. 

Do you think that this is a possibility in the near future, 
and do you think that normal relations to Cuba are pos- 
sible with, again in the near future? 

Tue Presipent. Well, there are varying degrees of 
relationships with Cuba. As you know, we have had some 
discussions with them in the past; for instance, on the 
anti-hijacking agreement which expires this spring. And 
we now have no visitation rights by American citizens to 
go to Vietnam, to North Korea, to Cuba, and one or two 
other nations. 

We do have a procedure already in effect whereby a 
limited number of Americans can go into Cuba without 
using a passport because of a prior agreement with the 
Cuban Government. 

I would like to do what I can to ease tensions with 
Cuba. It’s only 90 miles, as you know, from the Florida 
Coast. And I don’t know yet what we will do. Before any 
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full normalization of relationships can take place, though, 
Cuba would have to make some fairly substantial changes 
in their attitude. I would like to insist, for instance, that 
they not interfere in the internal affairs of countries in 
this hemisphere, and that they decrease their military in- 
volvement in Africa, and that they reinforce a commit- 
ment to human rights by releasing political prisoners that 
have been in jail now in Cuba for 17 or 18 years, things 
of that kind. 

But I think before we can reach that point we'll have 
to have discussions with them. And I do intend to see dis- 
cussions initiated with Cuba quite early on reestablishing 
the anti-hijacking agreement, arriving at ‘a fishing agree- 
ment between us and Cuba, since our 200-mile limits do 
overlap between Florida and Cuba, and I would not be 
averse in the future to seeing our visitation rights permitted 
as well. 

Mr. Fenprick. In relationship, though, to the Yankees 
playing an exhibition game there, I’ve noticed that Secre- 
tary Vance has backed this idea. Do you think that that’s 
a possibility this season? 

Tue Presiwent. It’s a possibility, yes. 

Mr. Fenpricx. Okay. Thank you, Mr. President. 

Mr. Cronkite. Mr. President, may I ask, it seemed 
that Secretary Vance indicated just the last day or so that 
there would be no preconditions in discussicns with Cuba. 
Are you now saying that there will be? 

THE Present. No. The preconditions that I describe 
would be prior to full normalization of relationships, the 
establishment of embassies in both our countries, the com- 
plete freedom of trade between the two countries. 

But you couldn’t possibly arrive at a solution to some 
of those questions without discussions. So, we will begin 
discussions with Cuba if they approve the idea fairly 
shortly on the items that I have described—increased 
visitation of Americans to and from Cuba, the fishing 
rights question that has to be resolved for the protection of 
our own fishermen, and also the anti-hijacking agreement 
which has been in effect in the past, but is about to expire. 

Mr. Cronkite. This is “Ask President Carter’ on the 
CBS Radio Network. Now to call the president here in the 
Oval Office in Washington, let us remind you of the tele- 
phone number again. It’s 900-242-1611. 900-242-1611. 

The next call, Mr. President, is from Miss Chery! Clark 
of Paris, Kentucky. Miss Clark? 

Miss Crark. Mr. President, Miss Clark, a student at 
the University of Kentucky. 

THE PRESIDENT. Yes? 

Miss Crark. Let me ask, do you consider it possible for 
government to create jobs similar to the WPA and the 
CCC in the Depression years in order to reduce unem- 
ployment, or do you want the Humphrey-Hawkins bill? 

THE PRESIDENT. Well, the first major proposal that I 
made to the Congress, which was worked out with the 
congressional leaders even before I was inaugurated, was 


to put the American people back to work or to start that 
process. I think this is one of the primary responsibilities 
that I have as President. 

We’ve asked for a so-called stimulation package to our 
economy over the next 2 years—this one and next year— 
of about $31 billion, a major portion of which is either 
reducing people’s taxes or providing direct jobs. The jobs 
can be provided in a number of ways, including the one 
that you described for young people, similar to the CCC 
program we had during the Depression years back in the 
thirties. 

In addition to that, we have approved, as far as my 
administration is concerned, a substantial amount of 
money for public works projects; that is, to build libraries, 
schools and other facilities in communities and let the 
Federal Government help to pay for it. This work would 
be done by those who are employed by private contractors, 
and the same thing would apply in the insulation of homes, 
in building recreation areas, and employment in local and 
State government, perhaps in mental institutions, health 
programs, teachers’ aides, also in the training of, primarily, 
young people to hold a full-time job in the private sector. 
And the total cost of this, as I said, is about $31 billion. 

I think this is the best approach to it. 

The Humphrey-Hawkins bill is pretty much a phil- 
osophical kind of expression of our Government’s com- 
mitment to full employment. The Humphrey-Hawkins 
bill has been constantly modified. It’s never gotten out of 
committee, either in the House or Senate. And I think 
some of the things that we propose this year are a sub- 
stitute for some of the provisions of the Humphrey- 
Hawkins bill. 

I do feel, in closing, that most of the job opportunities 
ought to be generated permanently and in the private 
sector of our free enterprise system, and not in Govern- 
ment itself. And that would be the result, I hope, of this 
2-year effort to stimulate an economy which is very 
dormant now and where the employment rate and the 
inflation rate is excessively high. 

Miss Crark. Okay. Thank you very much. Mr. 
President—— 

THE Presment. Thank you, Cheryl. 

Miss CrLarx.——for public confidence in Govern- 
ment interests. 

Tue Preswent. Thank you. 


Miss Criark. Goodby. 
THE PRESIDENT. Bye. 


Mr. Cronkite. The next call, Mr. President, is from 
Nick Kniska of Lanham, Maryland. 


Mr. Knisxa. Mr. President. 
THE PRESIDENT. Yes. 


Mr. Knisxa. My question for you is that I would like 
to know why your son Chip and your daughter-in-law 
and your grandson are living in the White House on tax- 
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payers’ money and why he is not out in his own house 
earning a living instead of living off the taxpayers? 

THE PreswwENT. Well, I think you might want to know 
that all of the personal expenses of our family are paid 
for out of my own pocket or the pocket of my children. 

Mr. Kniska. Okay. 

THE Present. Our food is kept separate. We pay for 
all of it, all of our clothes and so forth are paid for out 
of our own pocket. Chip is a hard working young man and 
he’s a great help to me. Most of my first year in office will 
be spent fairly close to the White House, and when we 
have a special problem anywhere in the Nation, and I 
want the people there to know how deeply concerned I 
am about it, I would like to have the opportunity to use 
members of my family to go and represent me personally, 
along with professionals who serve in the Government. 

I will give you one quick example that involves Chip 
directly. When we had a very serious problem in Buffalo 
because of excessive snowfall, I asked Chip to go up there 
to speak for me, and he’s a very knowledgeable young 
man. And he also let the Buffalo people know that I per- 
sonally cared about them. I couldn’t take a full day off 
and go and spend a day in Buffalo, but Chip could. 

So, I think this is a good approach. But I want you and 
the Ameircan people to know that we are not mooch- 
ing off the American taxpayers. All of our family’s ex- 
penses are paid for out of my own pocket. 

Mr. Kniska. Okay, and a quick follow-up. 

THE PRESIDENT. Sure. 

Mr. Kniska. Last week or so you had your grandson 
born in the Naval hospital. 

THE PRESIDENT. Yes. 

Mr. Kniska. Is he entitled to special military bene- 
fits or government benefits also? 

THE PresipEnT. No, sir. 

Mr. Kniska. Okay, then why were they using a mili- 
tary hospital? 

THe Present. The Bethesda Hospital is available for 
all top officials and their families. 

Mr. Kniska. Yes, because we’re a military family, too. 

THE PRESIDENT. Very good. And I was an old military 
man myself. But we have health insurance and we pay 
the routine charges for the hospital expenses. 

I might say, though, that in complete honesty with you 
that there is a physician who is attached to the White 
House and who always has been. He follows me when 
I go somewhere in case I get hurt or have a heart attack 
or something. And his services are available to the mem- 
bers of my family as well. 

Mr. Kniska. Okay. So, in other words, that’s where 
he sent them. 

THE PreEsIDENT. That’s correct. He’s not an obstetri- 
cian, but he is available in case I or any of my family 
members, or even guests in the White House who get ill 


during the night—he’s available to take care of them. 
That’s done at public expense. 

Mr. Kniska. Okay. Thank you very much, Mr. Presi- 
dent. 

Tue Present. Goodby, Nick. 

Mr. Cronkite. Mrs. Esther Thomas of Villanova, 
Pennsylvania, Mr. President, is on the phone. Go ahead, 
Mrs. Thomas. 

Mrs. Tuomas. Thank you. 

Good afternoon, Mr. President. First, I'd like to say 
as a mother of an American officer in the United States 
Army, a career officer, I hope you go into history books as 
the first Democratic President that did not solve our 
Nation’s financial and unemployment problems by going 
to war. 

Now for my question. How can we, as middle-class 
earners, expect legislation or reforms that would remove 
tax loopholes the rich or affluent use as deductions, when 
all laws and legislation are made by the rich? There are 
no poor people, no poor or no lower-class wage earners 
in either the House or the Senate. 

THE Present. Well, Mrs. Thomas, I think, you may 
have noticed during the campaign that I made an issue 
of this almost constantly, and in my acceptance speech, 
at the Democratic Convention, said that I thought the 
income tax system of this country was a disgrace. 

Mrs. Tuomas. Yes. 

THE PRESENT. I haven’t changed my opinion about 
that, and I have initiated a comprehensive analysis of the 
income tax structure. And before the end of September 
we will propose to the American people and the Congress, 
in a highly publicized way, basic reforms in income tax 
structure. In the stimulation package that I mentioned 
earlier this afternoon, we have one provision in there that 
helps people like yourselves. It increases the personal ex- 
emption for a family up to $3,000, and this is a permanent 
change and also greatly simplifies the income tax forms 
which, as you noticed for 1976 calendar year that you are 
filling out now, are very complicated. 

Mrs. Tuomas. And how. 

Tue Presipent. Now this average for a family, for 
instance, that makes $10,000 a year, this tax reduction 
or refund will amount to about 30 percent of the taxes 
paid, and the permanent reduction that will be in effect 
from now on will amount to about 20 percent tax reduc- 
tion for that $10,000-a-year family. 

We anticipate in September eliminating a great num- 
ber of the loopholes that do benefit the rich and the power- 
ful, and any of those savings that are derived from that 
will be passed along to the low- and middle-income fami- 
lies like, perhaps, yourself. 

Mrs. Tuomas. Thank you. And may I say, as a 
registered Republican, I’m behind you 100 percent. And 
I’m sure there are a lot of us out here. 
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THE PrEesmeENT. Thank you, ma’am. I really appre- 
ciate that. 

Mrs. Tuomas. Thank you. Bye-bye. 

Mr. Cronkite. What about Mrs. Thomas’ question 
about the Congress being loaded in the upper-middle 
classes and upper classes and not enough representation 
from the lower classes. Do you think that’s true? 

THE Preswent. Well, I think once a Congressman 
gets in office now, with a fairly substantial salary, they are 
obviously in the upper class. So is a President, by the way. 
I guess, so is an anchorman for CBS. 

But I think that to the extent that Government officials 
like myself and the Members of Congress make an extra 
effort to stay in touch with people, to let folks like Mrs. 
Thomas ask us questions and to scrutinize who pays the 
bills for my family within the White House and so forth, 
that’s a good way to restore confidence in us. Also, I be- 
lieve that the campaigns which come every 2 years for 
the Members of Congress keep them in touch with poor 
or working people. I know my own campaign for the last 
2 years, joined by my wife and all my sons and their wives, 
my mother quite often, and my sister and my aunt, we 
learned a lot about people in other parts of the country 
outside of Georgia during the 2-year period. So, the cam- 
paign process, as part of our constitutional system, I be- 
lieve, is a good guarantee that, to a substantial degree, 
public officials stay in touch with folks back home. 

Now, the problem is, Walter, in a case like income tax, 
over a period of years the laws change. And the ones 
who demand the changes are those who are powerful and 
who are influential and who can hire lobbyists, or who 
can pay for their own private lawyer and who can form 
a cohesive approach to Congress and put tremendous 
pressure on the Congress to meet a permanent or a tran- 
sient, temporary need. Once a need is passed, that spe- 
cial privilege in the law stays there. 

The average American family with $10,000, $15.000, 
sometimes $25,000 a year, has no organization. They 
don’t have any lobbyists. And the only way for them to 
understand what goes on in a very complicated income tax 
law is for somebody like the President to take the initiative 
and present to the American people, in a comprehensive 
way, all at once, these are the things that are unfair, these 
are the thines that can be changed to make it fair, so that 
the American people can be marshaled to exert their in- 
fluence and their interest in the tax laws. 

A person who has a special privilege, they focus their 
attention and their influence on that one tiny part of the 
law, and the average American has no idea what’s going 
on. But if I can get the whole American tax-paying body, 
toward the end of September, to join with me and to de- 
mand from the Congress that we make the laws simple 
and fair, then in that instance, I think, we can overcome 
this deterioration which, in my opinion, has taken place 


ever since 1913 or whenever it was that the income tax 
laws went into effect. 

And that’s why I am so interested in having the Ameri- 
can people not only believe that I am acting for them, 
but let them understand what’s going on. That’s the rea- 
son for this radio broadcast. 

Mr. Cronkite. The next caller who is on the line, Mr. 
President, is Mrs. Harlan Schnuhl of Brandon, Wiscon- 
sin. Go ahead, Mrs. Schnuhl. 

Mrs. SCHNUHL. Good afternoon, Mr. President. 

THE PRESIDENT. Good afternoon. 

Mrs. ScHNuHL. I would like to compliment you on 
giving the opportunity to the American people to par- 
ticipate in this question-and-answer period. 

As a wife of a dairy farmer, my question relates to a 
problem concerning many such farmers. What can be 
done about improving the public relations between the 
consuming public and the U.S. ag department in regard 
to the price increases for farm commodities at our farm 
level and the explanation to the public that we as farmers 
receive a small amount of these widely acclaimed in- 
creases? 

Tue Preswent. I have got two quick suggestions. 
One is to put a farmer in the White House as President, 
and another one is to put an actual dirt farmer in the 
Department of Agriculture as Secretary. And we've al- 
ready done those two things. 

Also, I think the next step is to let the American public 
know the truth about agriculture and the farm and ranch 
families of our Nation. I think that the interest of con- 
sumers and the interest of the average farm family are 
exactly the same. 

I have studied the Wisconsin dairy farm industry quite 
at length myself during the Wisconsin primary last year. 
The average Wisconsin dairy family only makes about 
$7,000 a year, and that is with all the members of the 
family working on the farm—maypbe three, four, or more 
adults. 

There is an average investment in the Wisconsin dairy 
farm of about $180,000. So, if the farmer sold and the 
money was put in a savings account at 5-percent interest, 
the Wisconsin dairy family would have an income of 
$9,000 a year just from interest, which is $2,000 more 
than they get from working full time on the dairy farm. 

Mrs. ScHNUHL. Correct. 

Tue Preswent. And if the American consumers who 
drink milk and who eat cheese and other dairy products 
know for a fact that the farmers are not making exces- 
sive profits, that they work very hard 7 days a week, and 
that the return on their investment is extremely low, like 
3 or 4 percent, I think they would appreciate what the 
farmers do. 

And I think a stable farm economy where the prices 
of milk are at least equal to production costs would guar- 
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antee that you don’t have the wild fluctuations up and 
down in milk and wheat and cotton and beef and poultry 
and pork. Because when the prices fluctuate wildly be- 
cause the market is uncontrolled, when they go up, the 
consumers pay the high price; the farmers have already 
sold their products to a middleman. And when the prices 
go down for the farmer, for the consumer they stay up. 

So, what we are trying to do is to have a stable farm 
economy with predictable production as well as the 
weather will let us, with prices that don’t fluctuate wildly, 
and with the truth being told to the consumers that what’s 
best for them is almost always what’s best for the aver- 
age farm or ranch family. 

So, I think we are making some progress in that. 

I might close my answer by saying that in 1977, this 
year, there will be a comprehensive farm bill either passed 
or extended from the past number of years. So, we'll be 
addressing this on a full-time basis. 

And Bob Bergland, who is a dirt farmer from the 
northern part of Minnesota and now the Secretary of 
Agriculture, I think, will have a much better way to 
understand both farmers and consumers than has been 
done in the past. 

Mrs. ScHNUHL. Well, thank you so much for your 
comments. 

Tue Presment. Thank you, Mrs. Schnuhl. 

Mrs. ScHNUHL. Goodby. 

THE PRESIDENT. Bye. 

Mr. Cronkite. On the phone is Ms. Rita Karatjas 
of Joliet, Illinois. Ms. Karatjas, come ahead, please. 

Ms. Karatyas. Good afternoon, President Carter. 

THe PrEesmeENT. Good afternoon. 


Ms. Karatyas. I would like to know if you intend to 
remove the tax from savings account interest and stock 
dividends. I believe we’re one of the only countries in 
the world that tax unearned income. 


And I feel that as income is already taxed at the pay- 
roll level, I feel it’s very unfair that it’s taxed again after 
it’s invested or saved. 


THe Presiwent. Ms. Karatjas, I can’t answer that 
question yet. I am not trying to avoid your question, I 
just don’t know the answer. 

Ms. Karatyas. I see. 

THE PrEswENT. That’s one of the things that we will 
be considering, along with hundreds and hundreds of 
others in the comprehensive tax reform study that will 
be going on this year. So, I am reluctant now to single out 
one particular part of the tax code and say it will not be 
changed, even though it might very well stay the same. 
I just can’t answer your question now. 

Ms. Karatyas. I see. 


THE Preswent. I’msorry. 


Ms. Karartyas. Thank you. 


Mr. Cronkite. The next questioner, Ronald Fouse, 
Centerville, Georgia. Mr. President, Mr. Fouse. 

Mr. Fouse. Good afternoon, Mr. President. 

Tue Preswent. Good afternoon, Mr. Fouse. I came 
through Centerville the last time I was home. 

Mr. Fouse. Yes. You come through the Air Force Base 
I work at every time you come down. 

Tue Present. Very fine. Go ahead with your ques- 
tion. 

Mr. Fouse. Yes, sir. Now that you pardoned the draft 
evaders and you propose to pardon the junkies and de- 
serters, do you propose to do anything for the veterans 
such as myself that served the country with loyalty? 

Tue Presment. Well, I thought I might get a friend- 
lier question from Georgia, but I'll try to answer your 
question. 

I don’t intend to pardon any more people from the 
Vietnam era. I promised the American people when I 
was running for office that I would pardon the ones who 
violated the selective service laws. I don’t have any 
apology to make about it, and think I made the right 
decision. But the deserters and others who have committed 
crimes against military law or civilian law will not be 
pardoned by me on any sort of blanket basis. My prefer- 
ence is to let the Defense Department handle those cases 
by categories or by individual cases. 

We have moved, I think, already to help, as you said, 
loyal and patriotic veterans like yourself. And I have ap- 
pointed a very fine young man to head up the Veterans 
Administration now, Max Cleland, who is a veteran of 
the Vietnam war. This is kind of a new generation of 
leadership, and within the economic package that I pre- 
sented to Congress, we have a heavy emphasis on train- 
ing and job opportunities for veterans. 

So, I hope in the future that we can have a restoration 
in our country of appreciation for veterans who did go 
to the Vietnam war, who have not been thanked or appre- 
ciated enough in the past, and a much more sensitive 
Veterans Administration toward the Vietnam veterans 
who have not had as many benefits as veterans of previous 
wars that were more popular. 

But I don’t have any apology to make for what I have 
done, but you need not be concerned about an extension 
of pardons on a blanket basis in the future from me. 

Mr. Foust. Okay, sir. Thank you very much. 

THE PRESIDENT. Thank you. 

Mr. Cronkite. Mr. President, there seems to be in- 
creasing talk of a bonus for Vietnam veterans. Is that 
in your thinking at all? 

THE PRESIDENT. No, sir. 

Mr. Cronkite. The next call is from Mrs. Richard 
Nicholson of Fort Worth, Texas, Mr. President. Mrs. 
Nicholson. 

Mrs. NicHotson. Mr. President, I appreciate this 
opportunity to talk to you. I feel that you are violating the 
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States’ rights when you call into the different States and 
lobby for the ERA. I was wondering, don’t you think that 
this should be left up to the individual State legislators 
and let them decide without interference from high po- 
litical officers? 

Tue Preswent. Okay. Well, I think you probably 
have noticed that the final decision is with the State legis- 
latures, and although I have made a few telephone calls 
since I’ve been in office and have talked to some person- 
ally and to some Governors about the passage of ERA, 
I haven’t tried to interfere or put pressure on them. 

When I ran for President, I made it clear that I was 
in favor of the equal rights amendment passing, and still 
am in favor of it and hope it does pass. But I respect very 
well and very consistently the right of individual State 
legislators to vote the way they choose. But I think it’s 
good to point out to the legislators individually and to 
the people of the country, as I am doing at this moment, 
that we do need to give women equal rights. They’ve been 
cheated too long. They don’t have equal pay for equal 
jobs, and I think that this equal rights amendment, which 
is very simple and very clear, would be a good thing for 
our country. 

So, I don’t have any way to make a legislator vote 
against his or her wishes, don’t want any influence on 
them, but reserve the right to express my opinion just 
like you have a right to express yours. 

Mrs. NicuHotson. Except that I don’t have the power 
to make or break someone that you do. 

Tue Preswent. I don’t have that power either, Mrs. 
Nicholson. 

Mrs. NicHotson. Okay. Now, about the ERA, no- 
where does it mention anything about women’s rights. 
And there is the equal pay opportunity which is already a 
law that is being used. So how can the ERA help in these 
two areas? 

THE PresIDENT. I think the equal rights amendment 
just simply says that the Congress nor any State are not 
permitted to discriminate against women. And I would 
presume that you would agree with that statement, but 
apparently you don’t. 

Mrs. NicHotson. Well, certainly I do. 

Mr. Cronkite. Well, thank you very much 

THe Presment. I think that’s all. Thank you, ma’am. 

Mrs. Nicuotson. Thank you. 

Mr. Cronkire. Let’s do move on. We want to get as 
many questioners in as possible today. 

Mike McGrath of Warsaw, Indiana, has won the lot- 
tery to get on the air here. Mr. McGrath, go ahead with 
your question to President Carter. 

Mr. McGratu. Yes, sir. Mr. President, sir, are you 
there? 


THE PRESIDENT. Yes, sir. Go right ahead, Mike. 


Mr. McGratn. Okay. There is a little quotation 
there—TI was awfully proud to serve in the Vietnam war 


there. I was aboard the U.S.S. Constellation there in 
North Vietnam, there. 

THE PRESIDENT. Yes. 

Mr. McGratu. But at any rate, is that there tax re- 
bate supposed to be for $50 or what? 

THE PresIpDENT. I think it'll be more than $50 for some 
people, Mike, depending on what your income is. 

Mr. McGratu. Oh. 

Tue Presipent. The ones that make above $25 or 
$30,000 a year don’t get any rebate, according to the 
latest action of the Congress. And that means that a little 
bit more would be available to those at the lower levels of 
income. 

In addition to that, there’s a special provision for allo- 
cation of funds to veterans like yourself. 

And in addition, we have a tax reduction that’s per- 
manent, by giving a higher personal exemption of $3,000 
for a married couple. I think the latest version is $2,400 
for a single person. So, you’ll get about an equivalent of 
a 30-percent reduction in your income taxes for 1976 if 
you are at the $10,000 or so level. 

Mr. McGratu. Mine might be a little lower than that. 


THE PRESIDENT. If you have a real high income, like 
you seem to have, you might get a little bit lower. But it 
won't be lower than $50 in the tax rebate unless you are 
well above the $25,000 level. And in addition, as I said, 
you'll get the permanent reduction in your income taxes 
brought about by the higher personal exemption. That'll 


stay on the books even after the stimulation package has 
gone. 

Mr. McGratn. Oh, okay. 

THE PRESIDENT. Pretty good deal for you, I think. 

Mr. McGrath. I think so. 


Another thing, though, was somebody told me at the 
factory where I work at, the Peabody American Brands 
plant, somebody told me that there GI bill was sup- 
posed to have been reactivated or something. Is there 
anything to that at all? 

THE Present. Mike, I don’t know about the latest 
version of that. But if you'll listen in on the radio program 
for the next 10 or 15 minutes, I'll get the answer for you 
and give it to you in a few minutes. 

Mr. McGratu. That is fine. Thank you, Mr. President. 

THE PRESIDENT. Thank you, Mike. 

Mr. Cronkite. I might note that the President has a 
plan for just that. If he doesn’t have the answer here, he’s 
got a couple of aides standing by to see if they can get 
them. It is Saturday afternoon. A lot of Government of- 
fices are closed, but he’s going to do the best he can to get 
them for you. 

THE Preswent. I might say, Walter, that if I can’t find 
the answer before we go off the air, I will call Mike per- 
sonally and give him the answer, if I can. 
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Mr. Cronkite. Let’s remind all of our listeners out 
there the toll-free number to reach the President here at 
the White House is 900-242-1611. 900-242-1611. 

Now, Mr. President, we have a young man, 13 years 
old, I’m told, from Ridgecrest, California, John Herold, 
who has a question for you. John, go ahead. 

Mr. Herovp. Good afternoon, Mr. President. 

THE Present. Good afternoon, John. How are 
things in California? 

Mr. HeErocp. Fine. 

Tuer PresipENT. Good deal. What’s your question? 

Mr. Herovp. Since the West is having a drought and 
the East has too much snow, instead of shipping the snow 
in boxcars to the South, why not ship it West? 

Tue Present. Well, we’re not shipping snow south 
in boxcars. I think somebody made a study of that, John, 
and found that it would be too expensive to try to ship 
snow to the West. 

We are very concerned about your drought, and I am 
not sure how far north Ridgecrest is, but I know that there 
is an appeal by your Governor not to waste water. 

And I believe that in the future, along with energy 
conservation, we’re going to have to start worrying about 
water conservation. 

We’ve had too much snow in the East. Most of it has 
melted already, so we don’t have any snow to ship, even 
if it wasn’t very expensive. 

That’s a good thought, though, and it was investigated 
quite thoroughly, I think, a couple of wecks ago when 
Buffalo, for instance, had accumulated about 4 or 5 feet 
of snow. 

Good luck to you, John, and thanks for calling in. 

Mr. HeErovp. Thank you. 

Mr. Cronkite. The next call is from Mrs. Helen Heller 
of Vineland, New Jersey. 

Mrs. HELLER. Good afternoon, Mr. President. 

THE Presment. Good afternoon, Mrs. Heller. 


Mrs. HE.ter. Thank you for this opportunity to talk 
to you. 

My question concerns the medicare program. Does 
HEW have any plan to reevaluate this program with the 
possibility of extending benefits to senior citizens so as to 
reimburse them for things like needed dental care, eye- 
glasses, and/or medications? The cost of these items arc 
so often beyond our fixed social security income, and yet 
they’re vital necessities to us. 


Tue Present. Yes, ma’am. Those things are all un- 
der consideration. We are now in the process of reorganiz- 
ing the internal structure of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, so that we can put the financing 
of health care under one administrator. This will help a 
great deal to cut down on the cost of those items for people 
like yourself. Also, we are freezing the amount of money 
that you have to pay for medicare this coming year, al- 
though the price of health care has gone up about 15 per- 


cent a year the last few years. We are trying to prevent 
your monthly payments from going up for this coming 
year. 

Mrs. HE Ler. That is good. 

Tue Present. Additionally, we have introduced into 
the Congress a bill that would hold down hospital costs 
and try to prevent health care costs from going up faster 
than other parts of our economy. There’s been a great 
deal of maladministration or poor administration of the 
health costs. 

I hope that over a period of years—and it’s not going to 
come easily—that we can have a comprehensive health 
care plan in our country. It will be very expensive, but the 
first step has got to be to bring some order out of chaos in 
the administration of the health problems we have already 
got, and to help poorer people like perhaps yourself—I 
don’t know what your income is—be able to prevent 
rapidly increasing costs of programs like medicare. 

So, we are at least freezing your medicare costs, if the 
Congress goes along with our proposal, and over a period 
of years we'll try to expand the coverage of the health care 
services for all citizens like you. 

Mrs. HEtter. Well, thank you very much, Mr. Presi- 
dent. 

THE PreEsIDENT. Thank you, ma’am. 

Mr. Cronxire. The next caller is Miss Phyllis Dupere 
of Rehoboth, Massachusetts. Miss Dupere, the President 
is on the line. 

Miss Dupere. Hello, Mr. President. 

THe Preswent. Good afternoon, Phyllis. 

Miss Dupere. I’m a recent graduate from college 
and I majored in science. And my question is about the 
space shuttle program. If you had the opportunity to go 
on one of the missions, would you go, and why or why 
not? 


Mr. Cronkite. You are talking about a space mis- 
sion, Miss Dupere? 


Miss Dupere. The shuttle program. 


Tue Present. Oh, I see. Miss Dupere, I’m prob- 
ably too old to do that. I don’t know if I could start now 
and train and get ready to go. When I was a younger 
person I was always very eager to do the most advanced 
and sometimes quite dangerous things. As soon as our 
country had the idea of having atomic power to propel 
submarines, I was one of the first ones to volunteer and 
was one of the very earliest submarine officers to go into 
the atomic power program. And I am thinking about, in 
the next few weeks, going with Admiral Rickover out on 
one of our atomic submarines to ride on that as a Presi- 
dent, as part of my duty to learn about things of that 
kind. 

But I can’t tell you that I’m ready to go on the space 
shuttle. I think I just don’t have the time to get ready for 
it. I might say that my sons would like very much to do it. 
But not me. 
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Miss Dupere. You think your daughter would? 

Tuer Preswent. I think perhaps she would, yes. She 
is a very innovative young lady and is always trying for 
new things, and I think she’s competent to be a pilot in a 
space shuttle in the future or to be a Member of Con- 
gress or even to be President. Yes, ma’am. 

Miss Duper. Okay, thank you. Good by. 

Mr. Cronkite. You know, Mr. President, with that 
shirtsleeve environment, so-called, with the shuttle, they’re 
holding out a little hope that some of us fellows may get 
a chance to go along. 

Tue Presipent. I’m interested in that program, by the 
way. I think that it’s going to be a much cheaper means 
by which we can perform our very valuable flights in 
space and still return the costly vehicle back to Earth. I’m 
very interested in that. 

Mr. Cronxire. It’s going to mean the utilization of 
space. We are getting past the exploration stage, I think, 
now. 

THE PresmENT. It is. We are using it now. I think, as 
you probably know, with the space satellite photography 
we not only guarantee the security of our country, but we 
do a great deal of analysis for crop conditions, topographi- 
cal mapping to see how far it is between certain places, 
highway planning. And this is a so0od wav. too. hy the 
way, from either a high-flying airplane or space to ana- 
lyze waste of energy to see where we are not insulating 
adequately, and so forth. 

So, for all those reasons, even things that are very com- 
mon, like growing crops or mining or building highways 
or cutting down on heat losses, we are already using space 
vehicles for those purposes. 

Mr. Cronkite. The next telephone call is from Ms. 
Susan Allen of Cheyenne, Wyoming, Mr. President. 

Ms. ALLEN. Yes. Mr. President? 

THE PRESIDENT. Yes, Susan. 

Ms. ALLEN. Okay. My question is, when you're Presi- 
dent, do you ever get overwhelmed with your duties and 
just feel like getting away from it all, and if so, do you 
have a place to go, you know, when you get away from 
your duties? 

THE Present. Well, yes, I do, Susan. I felt the same 
way when I was Governor, and I felt the same way when 
I was a candidate, and I felt the same way on occasion 
when I was a farmer or when I was in the submarine 
program. 

I might say that I’ve enjoyed this first 6 weeks of being 
President. I have a very good staff to help me, and the 
working conditions are good. My house is close to my of- 
fice. And I’ve got a good Cabinet. So far, the American 
people have been very supportive. I think most people in 
the country want me to do a good job. And that helps me 
a lot. 

I do have a place to get away. We have been down to 
Georgia on one occasion since I’ve been in the White 


House. And while down there, my wife and I were able 
to go out in the woods and in the fields. I like to hunt 
arrowheads. And she and I walked for hours in the open 
fields looking for arrowheads, just as a hobby. We have a 
chance to hold hands and talk to each other about things, 
all alone. 

Ms. ALLEN. Yeah. 

Tue Presment. And we have been to Camp David 
once. It’s a beautiful place in the Catoctin Mountains, 
about an hour and a half away from here by automobile. 
It’s a camp that President Roosevelt used when he was 
President. And it’s available to Presidents and some of 
the Cabinet members as well. We have been there on one 
occasion. So, we have a chance to get away. 

And I might add in closing that the White House liv- 
ing quarters on the second and third floors, where I and 
my family live, is quite private. We’ve enjoyed living there 
very much. 

Ms. Aten. Yeah. Are you in favor of solar heating? 

Tue Presmwent. Yes, I am. I think this is an area 
where we need to expand our research and development 
programs, and I think that in years to come you're going 
to see, in my administration and from Presidents who 
come after me, a very heavy emphasis on the use of 
solar power. 

Ms. ALLEN. Yeah. We have a solar house. 

THE PRESIDENT. Oh, do you? How’s it work? 

Ms. ALLEN. It’s worked pretty good so far, but Buffalo 
and all those places got a lot of snow. So, we don’t really 
have a chance to really check it out in a really big blizzard, 
but it’s been working really good. 

THE PRESIDENT. Very good. 

Mr. Cronkite. Thank you very much, Ms. Allen, for 
calling. 

Mr. President, are you finding the work at the White 
House more or less burdensome than you expected? 

THE PRESIDENT. Well, it’s about the same as I ex- 
pected, Walter. I’ve enjoyed it so much so far. It’s such an 
exciting job. I spend about half the time being President 
and about half the time being a student. I put in an enor- 
mous amount of time, and it’s pleasant—I am not com- 
plaining—learning about security matters and defense 
matters and studying the Congress and how it operates 
and learning about foreign affairs. 

I’ve a big globe in my office next to my chair, and when 
I get a dispatch from a foreign country or when I have 
a visitor from a foreign country, like Gabon in the equa- 
torial region of Africa, or Mexico, or Canada—Mr. Ra- 
bin is coming over here from Israel on Monday, and later 
all the leaders are coming in from the Middle East, later 
Mr. Fukuda from Japan, and the Prime Minister of Great 
Britain is coming soon. 

I study about those countries and get ready for their 
visit. It takes me a lot of time. But I would say that the 
number of hours that I put in and the difficulty of the job 
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is about the same as it was when I was Governor of 
Georgia, but in addition, it’s more interesting because you 
have the foreign affairs questions to address. 

Mr. Cronxire. Your next caller, Mr. President, is Bob 
Mitchell of Philadelphia. Mr. Mitchell? 

Mr. MitcHeE.t. Good afternoon, Mr. President. 

THE PRESIDENT. Hi, Bob. 

Mr. MircHeE .t. How are you? 

THE PRESIDENT. Fine. 

Mr. MitcHE Lt. I would like to say that this is truly 
an honor to be speaking to you on this historical occasion. 

I live in Drexel Hill, Pennsylvania, but I work at the 
Living History Center in Philadelphia which I am call- 
ing you from today. 

While visiting Philadelphia just before Election Day, 
Mr. Mondale pledged to keep the Frankford Arsenal 
open. The arsenal employs many people in this area and 
is an important part of our defense system. How can you 
justify the Army’s insistence on closing down this institu- 
tion, which is both a national necessity and a necessity to 
this area, which is already overburdened by the economic 
depression? 

THE Present. Bob, I might say that if there’s one 
question that the Vice President has talked to me more 
about than any other thing since I’ve been in the White 
House it has been the Frankford Arsenal. And he and I 
have a deep, personal interest in the Frankford Arsenal. 

Under the previous administration the decision had 
already been made final to close down Frankford, and 
we are reassessing the possibility of keeping it open, at least 
in some form. If it is a final decision by the Defense 
Department that the arsenal be closed, I will do every- 
thing I can to honor the Vice President’s commitment 
and to try to orient some other kind of Federal project 
into the Frankford Arsenal area so that the people will 
not suffer any more than necessary economically. 

But we’re doing the best we can on that. The closing 
down had gone so far when I became President it’s almost 
impossible to reverse it. But we are aware of your problem 
and we'll just have to do what I think is best for the 
country, and at the same time try to honor the promise 
that the Vice President made to do the best he can to keep 
it open. 

Mr. MitcHeyi. Okay. Well, thank you, Mr. Presi- 
dent. 

Tue Presment. Thank you, Bob. 

Mr. Cronxire. Mrs. Phyllis Rogers of Albuquerque, 
New Mexico, is on the phone, Mr. President. Mrs. Rogers? 

Mrs. Rocers. Good afternoon, President Carter. 

THE PRESENT. Good afternoon, Mrs. Rogers. 

Mrs. Rocers. Thank you again for the invitation to 
the inauguration. 

THE PRESIDENT. Did you come? 

Mrs. Rocers. Two questions: Would it be possible to 
eliminate the word “drug” from drug store advertising? 


Also, when new drugs are invented, they always use the 
word “drug.” Why not use the terminology “medication.” 
Maybe it would discourage drug abusers. What do you 
think? 

Tue Preswent. I think that’s a good idea. I was talk- 
ing yesterday, just coincidentally, Mrs. Rogers, to Dr. 
Peter Bourne, who is now the head of my entire drug 
control effort, and he will be working with foreign coun- 
tries, including your neighbor of Mexico, and with 
the Congress and others, to try to hold down the abuse of 
drugs, and as you know, this applies not only to the illegal 
drugs like heroin and cocaine and marihuana, and others, 
but it also applies to some of the medications that you’ve 
described. 

The barbiturates, for instance—there is a developing | 
question about whether they are necessary at all, and Dr. 
Bourne pointed out to me that the number one drug that 
causes death is heroin, and the second is barbiturates, 
which is a medication that’s used quite frequently by 
medical doctors. 

So, the two are mixed in the people’s minds, and I 
think that “medication,” as you have suggested, is a better 
word. I am not sure if you could name the dispensers of 
that, though, “medication stores.” They might object to 
that. Maybe there’s a better word. Maybe “pharmacy” 
would be best. But I don’t have any authority over what 
they name it. But that’s a good idea, to separate the two, 
the illegal drugs from the legal medications would be a 
good distinction. 

Mrs. Rocers. Thank you. And the other question is, 
we are very concerned about the solar energy program 
here in the State of New Mexico. 

THE PRESIDENT. Yes. 

Mrs. Rocers. And we’re hoping it will go through for 
us. Can you comment? 

THE PresipENT. I don’t know what the decision will 
be. I don’t intend to get involved in the decision person- 
ally. I would like to see the research and development 
programs for solar energy be decided on a merit basis and 
where the installations are best. 

I would say, though, that New Mexico has a head start 
on many of the places around the country because of the 
long history of research and development and because of 
your climate. But I think we will have several places 
around the country where we will be doing an increasing 
amount of research and development on solar energy in 
the future. 

Mrs. Rocers. We love you, President Carter, and 
thank you very much. 

THE PresweENT. Thank you very, very much yourself. 

I’ve just gotten an answer, by the way, that I'd like to 
give, Walter, if I can, to Mike McGrath from Warsaw, 
Indiana, regarding the GI bill. 

President Ford had recommended terminating benefits 
under the GI bill for all persons who entered military serv- 
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ice after January 1, 1977. He wanted to cut the period of 
eligibility for veterans who had entered military service 
before this time from 10 years to 8 years. 

During the campaign I came out against these actions 
and supported strengthening of the GI bill and to hold 
to the 10-year period of eligibility. In the budget that I 
just put into the Congress, I added the extra 2 years of 
benefits. So the 10-year period will remain for Vietnam 
veterans for the GI bill. 

So, the answer, I think, is a good one for Mike, and I 
hope that he is still on the air to listen to it. 

Mr. Cronkire. We remind you that to reach the Presi- 
dent here in the Oval Office of the White House the num- 
ber to call is 900-242-1611. In some areas there is an 
access code for long distance. If there is, you use it and 
then you dial 900-242-1611. 

And having successfully done that, Mrs. Opal Dehart 
of Trinity, North Carolina, is on the phone, Mr. President. 

Tue PreswENT. Good afternoon, Mrs. Dehart. 

Mrs. Denart. Good afternoon, President Carter. I’m 
proud to have the opportunity to speak with you. 

THE PresweEntT. Well, it’s nice to talk to folks from 
North Carolina. You got a question for me? 

Mrs. Denart. Well, I really had more of a favor to 
make than a request. My father has terminal cancer. He 
found out a month ago. He’s a hard-working man all his 
life, never made much money and doesn’t have much now 
and for several years I have been reading about vitamin 
B17, Laetrile. 

And I feel that the people in this country should be 
permitted to use this treatment in this country. I realize 
that the AMA says it’s not been proved safe, but for a 
terminal patient, who is not going to live and has a chance 
to live with it, I don’t see how it could be dangerous. And 
hospital insurance does not cover treatment not authorized 
by the AMA, and most hard-working people in this coun- 
try cannot afford treatment that’s not paid under insur- 
ance benefits. 

And if a person has money available to leave the coun- 
try for treatment in one of the 17 countries where the 
cancer specialists use this successfully, they have a chance 
of recovery. And a lot of people even from my area have 
done this. 

What I want to say is that we need your help and the 
Government’s help in taking this vitamin out, that it’s 
made available to the American people. 

THE Preswent. All right. Mrs. Dehart, I might let 
someone from the Department of HEW give you a call 
Monday and talk to you about it further. And you didn’t 
ask me a question, but I have heard about the controversy. 
I know that in some of our neighboring countries, I think 
Mexico, you can buy the Laetrile and be treated with it. 

Mrs. Denart. That’s right. 

THE PrRESwENT. Why don’t you let me have someone 
call you Monday, if you don’t mind. It wouldn’t help 


much if I called you, because I’m not a medical doctor and 
I’m not familiar with it. Would that suit you okay? 

Mrs. Denart. Yes, sir, it would. I just wanted you to 
be aware and maybe, sir, something could be done. 
There’s an investigation needed. I know that right now 
it is banned because of the 1953 ban from the State of 
California. 

THe PRESIDENT. Yes, ma’am. 

Mrs. Denart. That’s a little outdated. It’s not been 
tested, and the doctors who signed the papers at that time 
had not tested it. They went on somebody else’s word 

Mr. Cronkite. Thank you, Mrs. Dehart. I know the 
President is going to have you called on that. It is a matter 
that concerns a lot of people in the U.S. 

Tue Present. Walter, I might say one of the things 
that concern the medical profession in permitting the use 
of a drug that might not be harmful and may not do any 
good either, is that sometimes it causes people not to seek 
treatment because they are depending on a worthless drug. 
I’m not trying to make a judgment on this one, but I know 
that’s a concern to us. 

Mr. Cronkite. Mr. O. B. Parris of Vinemont, Ala- 
bama, on the phone, Mr. President. Mr. Parris? 

Mr. Parris. Yes, Mr. President, I’m Red Parris with 
Gulf Oil. ’'m a jobber for Gulf Oil Company here in Cull- 
man [County], Alabama; also with Goodly Construc- 
tion Company. 

I was wondering how you feel on the vertical divestiture 
of the oil companies—vertical and horizontal divestiture 
of the oil companies. 


THE PresiveNnT. The position that I took during the 
campaign, Mr. Parris, is the same one that I have now. 
I think, as a general proposition, vertical integration of 
major industries is not contrary to the best interests of the 
American people, provided you have a continued and 
adequate competition. 

I am concerned on two ends of the vertical integration 
process. One is that there be an insured competition for 
leasing rights. I think it would be a mistake for us to re- 
quire a different company to drill for oil, to extract the 
oil from the ground, to pump the oil to a refinery, to do 
the refining, and then to distribute it, and then to whole- 
sale it, and then to retail it. 

If different companies had to do all those processes, I 
think that the price of the final product, like gasoline, 
would be greatly increased because of inefficiency. 

Mr. Parris. I do, too. 

Tue Preswenr. I think at the wholesale and retail 
level, though, there have been occasions that I’ve wit- 
nessed when there has been an inadequate amount of 
competition. And sometimes small and independent serv- 
ice station operators have been forced to shift toward 
the majors, and this particularly did occur in the initial 
stages of the 1973 embargo period. 
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I have a concern also about horizontal investments. 
When the major oil companies acquire over a period 
of time a controllins interest in, say, coal mining opera- 
tions, it means quite often that there’s not a heavy enough 
emphasis placed on increasing coal production. 

So, at the wholesale and retail level, I have some con- 
cern. 

And in the horizontal investments by oil companies, 
like in coal or uranium, I have some concern unless I am 
convinced that there is adequate competition there. I 
would be in favor of considering divestiture, but my first 
preference would be to insure competition through the 
antitrust laws and disclosure of profits at the individual 
levels of the vertical integration, rather than divestiture 
itself. 

Mr. Parris. Thank you very much. 

Tue Present. Thank you, Mr. Parris. 

Mr. Cronkite. The next caller is Mr. Dale Butkovitz 
of Peru, Illinois. Mr. Butkovitz? 

Mr. Burxovitz. Yes, good afternoon, Mr. President. 

THE PRESENT. Good afternoon, Dale. 

Mr. Butxovirz. Yes, I have a question here. This re- 
lates with the recent coffee situation. My question is, can 
we see any prospect of lower imported commodities on— 
such as coffee, and if so, how can we go about this? 

THE PRESIDENT. Is your name pronounced Butkovitz 
or Butkovitz? 

Mr. Butxovitz. Butkovitz, Mr. President. 

THE PresmwENT. Butkovitz. 

I don’t know how to answer your question about the 
future. As you know, the Brazilians and other coffee- 
producing countries claim that the drought—or freeze I 
think it was—destroyed a number of coffee trees and 
that’s the reason for the high prices. 

I think there are adequate reserves on hand now. But 
the future crops of coffee are likely to be very short, and 
the prospect of shortages have forced up the price. 

I don’t know how to deal with this. There is no way for 
us to control the price of coffee that comes in from 
Colombia or Brazil or Costa Rica to our own Nation. 

I think that we have one opportunity as consumers, and 
that is to drink less coffee as the price goes up. This is 
almost inevitable in a free enterprise system. 

I’m here now for 2 hours without moving, and just 
coincidentally, I am drinking hot tea now instead of 
coffee. 

I don’t want us to put up an embargo on coffee use, 
but I don’t know how to answer your question any better 
than that. I don’t know what the future holds. I don’t 
think that we can do anything to control the price of 
coffee except to reduce consumption. 

Mr. Butxovitz. Mr. President? 

THE PrEsIpENT. Yes, Dale. 

Mr. Burxovitz. God bless you, and I wish you all con- 
tinued success. You’re doing a fine job. 


Tue Presipent. Thank you very much, Dale. That’s 
nice of you. 

Mr. Cronkite. We’re going to pause now briefly in 
this CBS News special broadcast, “Ask President 
Carter,” to give our stations 5 seconds to identify them- 
selves. 

This is the CBS Radio Network. 

This is “Ask President Carter,” an experiment in com- 
munications between the President and the people of the 
United States. 

Now, let’s go over the ground rules again. The toll free 
number is 900-242-1611. CBS operators will take your 
call. They'll verify it, and they'll call you back to put 
you on with the President. 

We want to hear from just as many of you as possible, 
so please do get your question promptly when you get 
on the line. 

Mr. President, let’s take another call. It is from Mr. 
Phillip Roche Tooele of—or it’s Mr. Phillip Roche of 
Tooele, Utah. 

THE PRESIDENT. Very good. 

Mr. Cronxire. Let’s go through this once more, Mr. 
President. We might as well spend the afternoon with 
this. Mr. Roche of Tooele, Utah. 

Mr. Rocue. That’s Tooele. 

Mr. Cronkite. All right, thank you, sir. It is Roche, 
though, isn’t it? 

Mr. Rocue. It is Roche. 

THE PresweENT. Phillip, go ahead with your question. 

Mr. Rocue. Mr. President, are you familiar with the 
sick leave portion of the 1976 income tax revision? 

THE PRESIDENT. What was the first part of that? I 
heard the 1976 income tax revision. What’s the first part? 

Mr. Rocue. The sick leave portion of the 1976 income 
tax revision. 

THE PRESENT. Yes, I am fairly familiar with it. 

Mr. Rocue. Well, my question is this, Mr. President, 
of those that can’t qualify for their Federal medical re- 
tirement now, could they possibly be given their jobs 
back? 

Tue Presipent. I don’t know. 

Mr. Rocue. The 1976 income tax revision changed 
the agreement to which these people retired at. And by 
changing the agreements, people making $300 or $400 
a month are going to have to come up with $400, $500, 
$600 for their 1976 income tax, due to the retroactive 
clause in the sick leave portion. 

THe Presipent. Mr. Roche, perhaps Walter could 
answer that question. I don’t know. But Ill have my 
staff see if I can get the answer. If I can’t give it to you 
on this program, I'll give you a call Monday and try to 
answer your question. 

Mrs. Rocue. That would be great, but, Mr. Presi- 
dent—— 
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THE PRESIDENT. Yes, ma’am. 

Mrs. Rocue. If we would be allowed, the truly dis- 
abled ones were allowed up to $100 a week tax deduc- 
tion, if they were truly disabled, even though they are 
truly disabled now, this new revision has taken away that 
exclusion. 

Mr. Cronkite. I gather that is Mrs. Roche, is it? 

Mr. Rocue. That’s the boss. 

Mr. Cronkite. Well, I tell you, the President is going 
to look up this question for you. It’s a rather complicated 
one. He is going to see if he can get an answer for you and 
get back to you. The question is almost as difficult as 
pronouncing Tooele 

Mr. Rocue. Tooele. 

Mr. CRONKITE. Utah. 

Thank you very much, Roches; glad to talk to both 
of you. 

THE Preswent. I'll call you back personally on Mon- 
day and talk to you about it. 

Mr. Cronkite. Now, Mr. Charles Stone, Mr. Presi- 
dent, of Dallas, Texas. I can pronounce both of those 
names, Stone and Dallas. 

Mr. Stone. Two questions, sir. Having recently com- 
pleted figuring the income tax for my fiancee and my- 
self, the tax difference was $1,000 between single and 
married. When and what action do you plan to take? 

Also, in the news you recently stated that the cost of a 
new home is out of reach to most Americans. Is there 
anything that can be done about the price or the interest 
rates? 

THe Preswent. Mr. Stone, the only thing that I 
know of that can cut down on the price of interest rates 
would be to control inflation. And we have been working 
for the last 6 weeks on a comprehensive approach so that 
we will know in Washington and so that the American 
people can be informed about all the things that we do 
that cause an increase in interest rates. 

In addition, for low-income families or middle-income 
families, we are trying to stimulate housing construction 
by helping with the repayment of your mortgage on a 
monthly basis. 

I hope to increase the amount of guaranteed loans for 
people like yourselves, and I hope that this will be of help 
to you in the years to come. 

We’ve increased the authorization for home construc- 
tion by between $8 billion and $9 billion which is an awful 
lot of money. Of course, that extends over 40 years in the 
future. 

To answer your first question, I would like to see in a 
tax reform package a removal as much as possible of any 
sort of tax advantage for either single people or married 
people. This is a complicated question, and I don’t know 
how to deal with it. 


We have now in some parts of the income tax laws a 
fairly substantial reward for people who live in the same 


house but who are not married, and I would like to remove 
that, but at the same time let people who are single and 
who live alone, not as married people, not be punished. 

So that’s one of the complicated questions that has 
always been a matter of debate, both in the States’ and 
National Legislatures. 

I don’t know how to give you the answer yet. But there 
is a great disparity now. 

Mr. Stone. Yes, sir, you will have an answer, I believe 
you said in September, in your tax package. 

THE PRESENT. I hope so. We're going to address that 
issue, and I hope we can come up with a reasonable an- 
swer. We are going to complete the study of this entire 
tax code, which is enormously complicated, as you know, 
and the deadline that I have established and the Secretary 
of the Treasury, Mike Blumenthal, is the lead Cabinet 
officer on it, has agreed we can complete this study and 
make our recommendations to the people and to the Con- 
gress by September the 30th. Yes. 

Mr. Stone. Thank you, sir. 

THE PRESIDENT. Good luck to you. 

Mr. Cronkite. Mr. President, did I understand you to 
say there you would penalize unmarrieds living together? 

THE PresmeEnT. No, I just don’t think there ought to 
be an advantage between married people and the un- 
married people who share the same household. Id like to 
remove, if possible, any advantage one way or the other, 
Walter. 

Mr. CronxirE. Mrs. John Ritchey is on the phone, Mr. 
President. She is in Georgetown, Kentucky. Mrs. Ritchey? 

Mrs. RircuHey. Yes. Thank you, Walter. Good after- 
noon, Mr. President. 

Tue Present. Good afternoon, Mrs. Ritchey. 

Mrs. Ritcuey. I am part American-Indian. I’m a de- 
scendant of the Ottawa Tribe of northern Michigan. We 
presently have a bill in the Senate. It’s bill number 1659. 
This is awarding us payment for sale of land to the Gov- 
ernment, but the Government is once again dragging its 
feet for prior services and things like this. 

I would like to know if you are aware of this bill and 
if you can help us in any way. This originally started in 
1870. It was a signed treaty. There was a partial pay- 
ment made in 1910, but since then, nothing. 

THE PresIpDENT. I see. The answer to the first question 
is easy. The answer is no. I’m not familiar with the bill. 
The answer, if I will help you or not—I’ll help you to this 
degree. I will look into the bill and see what I think is a 
right and fair thing to do. If it seems to me that the par- 
ticular Indian group to which you refer has not been 
treated fairly, then, throush the Department of Interior 
and the Attorney General, I'll give you what help is 
proper. 

Mrs. RitcuHey. Okay. 

THE Present. I'll either be back in touch with you 
this coming week or let one of my staff members call you 
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back and see what we think about the legislation that you 
have described. Okay? 

Mrs. Ritrcuey. Okay. This is something, you know, 
that we’ve worked on 

Tue Present. Yes. 

Mrs. Ritcney. -——with our ancestors. They’ve all 
died. This is something that they’ve all talked about. These 
are hopes and dreams that have never been fulfilled. 

Tue Preswent. I understand. I think, as you prob- 
ably know in Maine, in Massachusetts, in several places 
around, further West and South, there’s a great new ana- 
lysis of whether or not Indians have been treated fairly 
and legally in the past. 

Mrs. RitcHey. Yes, sir. 

Tue Present. I would believe that I and the Con- 
gress would want to treat your ancestors or their descend- 
ants, including yourselves, fairly about it. But I'll look 
into the bill personally and let you hear from either me 
or my staff about it. 

Mrs. Ritcuey. Okay. Thank you, sir. 

Tue Preswent. Good luck. Thanks for calling. 

Mrs. Rircuey. Bye-bye. 

Mr. Cronkite. The next call, Mr. President, is from 
the Reverend James Baker, Ridgeland, South Carolina. 
Reverend Mr. Baker. 

REVEREND BAKER. Good afternoon, Mr. President. 

THE PRrEsIvENT. Good afternoon. 

REVEREND Baker. First, sir, I would like to commend 
you for the efforts you have made to restore ethics and 
morality in Government. I think you have taken a splendid 
action in that direction. And I wonder if more cannot be 
done to protect the consumer from shoddy merchandise 
or warranties that are not honored and similar unconscion- 
able profit actions on the part of a minority in our coun- 
try, either through the Federal Trade Commission or a 
consumer protection bureau sort of setup. 

Tue Presivent. If I don’t do that, Reverend Baker, 
before I go out of office, I will consider my administration 
being a failure. You are absolutely right. 

In many instances the regulatory agencies in Wash- 
ington have been staffed and led by men and women 
whose primary interest is not to the consumer at all, but 
to the industries being regulated. 

REVEREND BAKER. Yés, sir. 

THe Preswwent. So far we’ve not been able to get 
passed the legislation for establishing a consumer protec- 
tion agency and the consumers’ interests quite often are 
supposed to be protected by a little tiny group of people 
in many dozens, even hundreds of agencies scattered 
throughout the city of Washington. 

So, I’m in favor of establishment of the consumer pro- 
tection agency itself to focus the consumer’s interest in 
one agency as much as possible. This agency would be 
quite small. I think the budget would be in the neighbor- 
hood of $11 million a year for the entire nationwide cov- 


erage, and it would let you and I and other people know 
where to go to register a complaint. And it would also 
have a group of people there whose only interest would 
be to protect people like you from being cheated. 

So, I am strongly in favor of that. And I believe that 
before the next year or two goes by, we'll have the new 
agency in operation, and I wish that you would examine 
every one of my appointments in these regulatory agencies 
that have taken place now and that will take place over 
the next 4 years, and I believe, in every instance, you'll see 
that the people that I do appoint have their obligation to 
the consumer. That’s the way it should have been in the 
past. 

REVEREND Baker. Thank you. Since you’re interested 
in the small consumer, you see, the consumer with a small 
complaint is not able to hire an attorney, naturally, to 
handle it for him, where a consumer, you know, has a $25 
or $50 complaint. He has nowhere to turn unless he has 
an agency that can handle it for him. Many of these are 
poor people. 

THE PresiwenT. You’re right. I favor, in certain in- 
stances, the right, the increased right of consumers to file 
class action suits, law suits, where a thousand customers 
who have been cheated can get together and get some 
relief from unfair trade practices, and also, on occasion, 
the consumers ought to have an increased right to have 
legal standing in court. 

I think that within the Government itself, quite often 
the consumers have not been treated fairly. That’s why 
I believe it is better to have a separate agency for con- 
sumer protection itself. 

REVEREND Baker. Thank you, sir. You have the pray- 
ers of the American public for a successful term of office. 

THE PREsIwENT. Thank you, Mr. Baker. 

Mr. Cronkite. Mr. President, when do you expect to 
send legislation or a proposal for legislation to establish 
a consumer agency up to the Hill? 

THE PresIDENT. The legislation, Walter, as you know, 
made a lot of progress last year. My own inclination is to 
support the legislation that was already considered by 
Congress, and I believe that with the support of the White 
House, instead of the opposition that was the case under 
the previous administration, that it will be passed. 

Mr. Cronkite. Will you support the present legislation 
as it is now up at the Hill then? 

THE PRESIDENT. Yes. I wouldn’t want to say I would 
support it in any language that is put in it, but if I can 
approve the basic language, I am strongly in favor of the 
agency, yes. 

Mr. Cronkite. The next caller is John Melfi of John- 
son City, New York. 

Mr. Me ri. Good afternoon, Mr. President. 

THE PresweENnT. Good afternoon, John. 

Mr. Me ri. I know we have a foreign aid policy to 
help countries in need, but why do we spend so much 
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on this when we have so much poverty, unemployment, 
et cetera, in our own country? 

THE Present. Well, John, I am going to take a 
position that’s not very popular, politically speaking. We 
only spend about %o of one percent of our gross national 
product on foreign aid, which is about half the propor- 
tion that is allotted to this purpose by other countries like 
France, Germany and so forth. 

I don’t particularly want to increase this greatly, but 
I would like for it to be predictable. Also, in the past, 
we’ve not had foreign aid used in an effective way. As 
one of my friends has said quite often, I’m not in favor 
of taxing the poor people in our rich country and sending 
the money to the rich people in poor countries, and quite 
often that has been done in the past. 

We have also a need, in my opinion, to support the 
lending institutions, the International Monetary Fund, 
the World Bank—they give aid to other countries in the 
form of loans, sometimes low-interest loans. But instead 
of just handing gifts out that are kind of bad, as a basic 
philosophy, and also that are abused, I would favor con- 
tributing to the capital stock of these international or 
regional lending agencies. I believe we will get a lot bet- 
ter return on our money, and I might say that my own 
experience in this first 6 weeks has been that the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund, for instance, and the World Bank 
are quite strict on a nation that makes a loan. 

They make them work hard toward balancing their 
budget. Quite often they require them to clean up cor- 
ruption. They make them assess very carefully their trade 
policies. 

So, I believe that the lending procedure in foreign aid 
is much better than the gift procedure, and when direct 
grants are made, we ought to do more than we have in 
the past to get the grants to people who actually need it. 

Within those changes, I think that our present level 
of foreign aid is about right, John. 

Mr. ME Ft. Okay. Thank you, Mr. President. Best of 
luck to you in the future, and I hope you are here for 
another 8 years. 

THE PRESENT. Thank you very much. 


I might say, Walter, there’s a Mr. Otto Flaig of Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin. His telephone number, unfortunately 
for him today, is 242-1611, and ever since 6 o’clock this 
morning he has been getting calls from people who want 
to talk to me. He has requested me to announce that 
people please dial the 1 and then the 900 before they dial 
the 242-1611, so his phone will quit ringing. 

Mr. Cronkite. I assume those calls could only get to 
him from the Milwaukee area, and if they once dial the 
900, it won’t get through to him at all. 

Tue PresweEntT. That’s true. I’d like to ask people— 
I guess there are other folks around the country that got 
the same last 7 numbers. So, everybody ought to remem- 
ber to dial the 900 before the 7. 


Mr. Cronkxire. I wonder if that gentleman in Mil- 
waukee is giving them any answers. Maybe he is giving 
them quite satisfactory solutions to their problems. 

THE PRESIDENT. I am sure he is getting a lot of ques- 
tions. His answers are probably better than mine. 

Mr. Cronkite. We have a call from Lapeer, Michi- 
gan, from Ms. Colleen Muir, I believe it is. 

Mur, is it? 

Ms. Murr. Muir. 

Mr. Cronxire. She’s 16 years old, I am told, Mr. 
President. 

Go ahead, Ms. Muir. 

Ms. Murr. Good afternoon, Mr. President, and thank 
you for this opportunity to talk to you. 

THE Presment. Thank you, Colleen. 

Ms. Murr. I was wondering, since the volunteer draft 
program isn’t working too well, that you would put a 
draft system into effect; and, if you would, would you 
draft women the same as men as the equal rights amend- 
ment infers? 

Tue PresivENT. Well, Colleen, we don’t have any 
plans now to put in a draft system. So far we are still 
getting by with the voluntary armed forces. 

The major problem has been in the reserves. We are 
about 800,000 people short, I believe, now in reserve 
recruitment. The regular armed forces are holding their 
own. 

But if I see it is necessary in the future to initiate a 
draft, then I would certainly recommend to the Congress 
that this be done. 

I would like to combine it with a much more compre- 
hensive public service opportunity where people might 
go into jobs like the Peace Corps or VISTA, teachers’ 
aides or mental institutions and so forth, along with mili- 
tary training as well. 

I would make it much more all-inclusive than it has 
been in the past. I would not, for instance, exclude college 
students. And if it becomes necessary for national secu- 
rity, the likelihood is that women would be included as 
well. But I’d like to draw a distinction between military 
service and other service that would benefit our country 
just as much in a time of need or crisis. 

But I might reemphasize that at this time we have no 
intention of going to a draft. 

Ms. Mur. Okay, thank you. 

Mr. Cronxite. Thank you, Ms. Muir. 

From Jerry Wildman, the next call, Mr. President. 
He’s in Lake Worth, Florida. 

Mr. WitpMaN. That’s Wildman, Mr. Cronkite. 

Mr. Cronkite. All right. 


Mr. WitpMan. Good afternoon, Mr. President. 
THE PresiwENT. Good afternoon, Jerry. 


Mr. Witpan. Before I get to my question, I would 
just like to add that I am a candidate for the U.S. Naval 
Academy, and I hope to follow along in your footsteps. 
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Now, to my question, I would like to know what actions 
would be taken if any hostile acts were taken against 
American or allied citizens living in Uganda. 

THE Present. That was a question earlier on the 
program, Jerry. I might just say that we had this question 
come up last weekend. We tried to handle it in a very 
unpublicized and careful way, knowing the unpredict- 
ability of Idi Amin. 

I just let him know very forcefully and frankly that we 
were concerned about American citizens. And we also got 
other nations, who have the communications and the un- 
derstanding of Amin better than we do, to deal with him 
and to help us there. 

I understand from the news that about 8 or 10 different 
foreign leaders, mostly from the Moslem countries, con- 
tacted Amin. The West Germans helped us a great deal, 
and the crisis was averted. 

But I would guess if this should reoccur in the future— 
and I hope it won’t—that we'll handle it in the same way, 
Jerry. 

Mr. Witpmawn. I see. Well, thank you very much, Mr. 
President. 

THE PRESIDENT. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Cronkite. The next question is from Samuel 
Rankin of Billings, Montana, Mr. President. 

Mr. Rankin. Good afternoon, Mr. President. 

Tue PreEsIwENT. Good afternoon, Sam. 

Mr. Rank. I have a two-part question. The first is 
broken into two minor economic questions. I hope that 
this has not been covered previously. If it has, maybe you 
would like to add some things that possibly you didn’t get 
to add in the previous questions. 

I would like your commitment and your comments on 
a resolution in the public’s favor that would alleviate the 
painfully high cost of medical care in the U.S. And I know 
also that these two are related—a total commitment to the 
lowering of the transfer payments, which I believe are 
your 46 percent of the income derived by the Govern- 
ment from corporate and individual taxes. 

THE PRESIDENT. Mr. Rankin, I don’t know any way to 
answer your question very well at this point. I might say 
that these are two questions that we’re working on simul- 
taneously. The income tax changes are part of the trans- 
fer of payments. Also, the welfare system in its entirety 
needs to be reformed. 

By the first of May, Joe Califano, who is the new Sec- 
retary of HEW, working with literally hundreds of dif- 
ferent people, will come up for me and for the Congress 
with a comprehensive reform of the welfare system. It 
will be, I would say, next year before we can complete 
an adequate analysis of the health care system as a whole. 

Now, we are trying now to hold down the cost of both 
medicine, treatment and also hospital care. But I can’t 
answer your question yet. 

Mr. Rankin. All right. 


Tue Present. The first part of the answer, though, 
will be forthcoming May 1 with a welfare reform package; 
the second part, September 30, with income tax revision 
proposals. And the comprehensive health care would 
probably have to wait until next year. There’s just so much 
we can do the first year, Sam. 

Mr. RANKIN. I appreciate that. 

THE Present. I’m sorry. 

Mr. Rankin. Then, the second part of my question, 
Mr. President, with many of our young people so involved 
in the past and presently with Vietnam, I would like to 
respectfully suggest that possibly you appoint a young 
person, preferably a Vietnam veteran, to accompany the 
mission headed by Leonard Woodcock and including my 
State’s most distinguished Member of the Senate, Senator 
Mansfield, going to Vietnam in the near future. I believe 
this would help many of us, myself included, who felt 
hesitant in going to Vietnam and would now like to feel 
that we are helping rebuild that country. 

And I respectfully request that my name be on that list 
if and when you do decide to include a young member. 

My wife wants me to be sure and say that if you are ever 
in Billings, Montana, that we would more than like to 
have you stay at our home. 

THE PresweENT. That’s a very nice invitation for me. 
My roommate at the Naval Academy back in ancient 
days was from Butte, Montana. His name was Blue Mid- 
dleton, and I hear a lot about Montana from him. And, of 
course, Senator Mike Mansfield is one of the most dis- 
tinguished Members of Congress that has ever served in 
our country. 

The five members who will go to Vietnam have already 
been chosen. Leonard Woodcock will be the chairman. 
As you have said, Mike Mansfield would go. A woman, 
Marian Edelman, will also be on the trip, and a profes- 
sional diplomat will go along, and also one Member of the 
House of Representatives as well. 

Unfortunately, we won’t have a veteran of the Vietnam 
war. I thought about this, Sam, and I also thought about 
sending a member of an MIA family. 

Mr. RANKIN. Right. 

THE PRESENT. But my judgment was that we prob- 
ably ought not to get people there who are so deeply and 
emotionally involved in the process. We’ve been encour- 
aged so far—nobody can predict what is going to happen 
in the future—at the response of the Vietnamese Govern- 
ment. 

I think they want to reestablish relationships with our 
own country. They need help in exploring for oil and in 
other ways. They need to trade with the outside world and 
not be completely dependent upon the Communist coun- 
tries, like China and Russia. 


Of course, we want to get an accounting for the more 
than 2,500 Americans who still are not completely ac- 
counted for in Vietnam. So you have a good suggestion. 
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But I have already chosen the five people, and they are 
now getting ready to go. 

They'll arrive in Vietnam, if the plans go through, I 
think, the 16th of March. So it is well under way. 

Mr. Rankin. I think your proposal, your counterpoint 
to mine, was well taken. I can understand, you know, your 
thinking behind choosing someone who isn’t necessarily a 
Vietnam veteran. 

Mr. Cronkite. Thank you, Mr. Rankin. Thank you, 
sir, for calling. 

I am going to suggest, Mr. President, that because we 
only have 35 minutes left, that from here on out we ask 
the callers to limit themselves to one question or possibly 
a follwup if it is really necessary. But let’s limit each call- 
er to one subject matter, at any rate. 

The next call is from Louis Lawson of Richmond, Vir- 
ginia. 

Mr. Lawson? 

Mr. RussE.t Lawson. Mr. Cronkite, President Car- 
ter, my name is Russell. You may call me Russell. Unfor- 
tunately I had two questions before Mr. Cronkite asked 
me to limit it to one. But I have one that is really upper- 
most in my mind. 

I was wondering if you feel if there is any inequity in 
passing laws which encourage the hiring of members of 
minority groups and women while passing such laws im- 
plies resisting hiring equally qualified white males? 

THE PrEesweENnT. Yes, I don’t like that concept, either. 
I think most of the laws that have been passed have been 
designed very narrowly to insure that there is no con- 
tinued discrimination against somebody because they are 
in a minority group or women. Now, the courts have in- 
terpreted this to mean that if a company, for instance, 
has historically excluded men and women from the labor 
force, from their own labor force, that they have to go 
back and take corrective action. 


But I think all of the laws with which I am familiar 
on equal employment opportunities just guarantee that 
now and in the future there won’t be discrimination and 
that if there has been a history of discrimination, that it 
be corrected. 

Mr. Lawson. I hope that is true. I have been unem- 
ployed for a while. I feel I am the victim of this kind of 
system. 

I want to say though before I go, that I’m really im- 
pressed by your desire to involve Americans more closely 
in the Government, and I am so pleased to have had the 
chance to talk to you. 

Thank you, Mr. President. 

THE Preswent. Thank you. 

I might say we have a question we can answer, I think, 
now, for the man and his wife in Utah about the exclu- 
sion for disabled people. 


This was removed from the income tax law in the 1976 
act; that is, sick pay exclusion for anyone except the per- 
manently disabled. The Congress gave as its reason, it 
sounded like a good reason, that such sick persons could 
deduct their medical expenses from the income tax and 
would therefore get a double benefit. 

When anybody in our society, even if it is an afflicted 
person or disabled person, has a special exclusion, then 
other people have to pay their taxes for them. This is 
one of the things that will be assessed this year, and we 
may or may not put the double credit back for perma- 
nently disabled, but my guess is it would not be put back 
in. 

Mr. Cronkite. The next caller, Mr. President, is Ms. 
Cheryl Quinn of Cleveland, Ohio. 

Ms. Quinn. Yes. Hello, Mr. President. 

I want to thank you for doing a great job and thank 
you for the inauguration tickets. And also my mom was in 
the Korean war and she, after she got out, she was signed 
up to take x-ray and technician. She had to come up, 
back to New York from Texas. Then she got married and 
had kids. And then she couldn’t—when she did get the 
VA bill, she didn’t give her what they wanted, what she 
wanted. They only gave her 8 months of school. She has 
3 years and some. 

THE PRESENT. You want to know what can be done 
about it, Cheryl? 

Ms. Ournn. Yes, I do. 

THE PRESIDENT. She may have let her time run out on 
the GI bill of rights. That’s probably what happened, the 
way you describe it. I don’t think we could do anything 
about it, to be perfectly frank with you, without chang- 
ing the law to make a special case for your mother and 
those like her. I doubt that it could be changed, Cheryl. 
When the law was written, the Congress put into it that 
after a certain period of years, I think 10 years, that the 
GI benefits would be lost. But I'll have someone on my 
staff check out the case and see if there is something that 
can be done about it, within the law itself. They'll give you 
a call back this coming week. Okay? 

Ms. Quinn. Okay. 

Mr. Cronkite. Let me remind you that these calls 
are not being screened in any way for content. There is 
no censorship at all of the calls into us here in the Oval 
Office of the White House. 

Gerald Anderson, Denver, Colorado, is the next caller. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Hello, Mr. President. 

THE PRESIDENT. Hi, Gerald. 

Mr. AnpeErsOoNn. I’m wondering what is the justification 
with you trying to reduce the Federal budget, the justifica- 
tion behind the $12,000 pay increase for Congress? How 
can you lower the budget by giving them $12,000 a year 
and us $50 back? 


THE Present. Gerald, that is a hard question for me 
to answer. 
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Mr. Anperson. I’m sure it is. That’s why I thought I 
would throw it at you. 

THE PresIDENT. I think you probably know that there 
is a law that was passed by Congress and the previous 
Presidents, before I came into office, that said that a com- 
mission would recommend pay levels for the Congress and 
for others like the Federal judges and Cabinet officers and 
unless the Congress voted no, that the pay raises would go 
into effect. In other words, if the Congress does nothing, 
the pay raises go into effect. 

And that’s what occurred. That law has been on the 
books for quite a while. 

Mr. AnpeErSON. Well, right, what I am getting at, 
though, is with you trying to lower the budget, why did 
you not try to do something to stop that or if there was 
anything that could be done to stop it? Why couldn’t in 
some way they be convinced that it was against, you know, 
the fiscal matters of the country to give them this increase? 

THE Present. Well, I might say that I think that the 
salary increases were justified. One of the things that Pres- 
ident Ford asked me to do before I was inaugurated, while 
he was still in office, was to add my support to the increase 
in salaries. I agreed not to object to the increase, provided 
there was a strict law on ethics tied to it to limit the outside 
income of Congress Members and to remove the conflicts 
of interest that exist between, with them and also with 
people serving in the executive branch of Government. 

I do think the law ought to be changed, Gerald, to 
make sure that in the future, if any sort of salary increase 
goes into effect, that it not go into effect until after the 
following general election. I think this would help a 
great deal to make all of us more careful about it, and it 
would mean that if the Congress doesn’t veto an increase, 
that they would not get an increase in salary until after 
they had to face the voters again in the next general 
election. 

With that change, I would be in favor of continuing 
the law as it is. 

Mr. ANpeERSON. So, there was no way you could have 
stopped this increase? 

THe Present. That’s correct. I didn’t have any au- 
thority over it. I have to say to you, I could have made 
speeches around the country against it, but it was not my 
inclination to do so. 


Mr. ANDERSON. Don’t you feel that with the Congress 
people receiving this excessive amount of money, com- 
pared to the average working person, that it puts them out 
of touch with reality as far as what the average person has 
to go through to live in this country? 

THE PRESENT. Well, I can’t say that you are exactly 
right on that, no. I have seen, from my own experience, 
that it costs a Member of Congress an enormous amount 
of extra money to maintain close contacts with the people 
back home. Quite often to finance and to own a house, say, 
in Colorado, where you live, and also to buy and to own 


or to rent an extremely expensive house here in Wash- 
ington. Also, the Congress Member, in order to stay in 
office and to build up seniority to serve you and the other 
people around Denver better, has to run for office every 
2 years. Now, there are also Members of Congress who 
have no trouble raising money for a political campaign. 
Others have to spend a lot of their own money in a politi- 
cal campaign. 

If you compare, say, a Member of Congress who has to 
do that with a Federal judge who lives in Denver full 
time, who doesn’t have to run for office, who gets the 
same amount of pay, and who doesn’t have the constant 
political world to live in and to deal with all kinds of 
complicated and very controversial questions like a Con- 
gressman does, all in the open, I think the Congressmen 
deserve just as much salary as a Federal judge. 

So, it cuts both ways. I think, Gerald, that in fairness 
to the Members of Congress—I’ve never been in Congress 
as you know—there are some extraordinary expenses that 
a Member of Congress has that an average person, even 
a public servant like a Federal judge, does not have. 

But I believe that the one change that I described to 
you ought to be made; that is, to let future salary increases 
go into effect only after the next general election. 

Mr. CRONKITE. It is also true, Mr. President, isn’t it, 
that the Members of Congress, members of the judiciary 
and the executive branch who are entitled to these raises, 
had not had one for a very long time and had fallen far 
behind the general cost-of-living increases? 

Tue Preswent. I think the last raise went into effect 
about 8 years ago. 

I might say, Walter, that I made a mistake a while ago. 
I got my decimal point wrong on the shortage in the re- 
serve figures because of not having a draft. The total 
reserve is about 800,000 and the shortage is about 10 per- 
cent of that, 70,000 or 80,000. Somebody just called in 
and said that I said the shortage was 800,000. And I’m 
sorry I made that mistake. 

Mr. Cronxire. An officer in the reserve I would guess. 

THE Preswent. I guess. 

Mr. Cronkite. Sergeant David Cash of Miliani, Ha- 
wail, is on the phone, Mr. President, our first call from 
the State of Hawaii. Sergeant Cash? 

SERGEANT CasH. Good morning, Mr. President. 

Tue Present. Good afternoon, Mr. Cash. 

SERGEANT Casu. I’m with the 25th Infantry Training 
Command. We have a tae-kwon-do program, which is the 
Korean martial art. And it’s been with the 25th Infantry 
for the last 3 years. We train the Army personnel in it to, 
you know, to be a better soldier in discipline and mentally 
conditioned. And they turn out to be real, real—better 
soldiers—real good soldiers. 

I wondered how much difficult a problem it would be 
if the Army, throughout the whole Army, the United 
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States Army, that we could have a program like that 
established in every infantry division. 

Mr. Cronkite. Do you understand what the program 
is, Mr. President? Because I am afraid I don’t. 

THE PRESIDENT. No. Would you tell me briefly, Ser- 
geant Cash, what the program is again? 

SERGEANT Casu. It is tae-kwon-do. That’s the Korean 
martial art. It is like you have karate in Japan 

Tue Presment. Oh, I see. I understand. 

SERGEANT CasuH. which, which we train person- 
nel which come in the division as a 

Tue Present. I understand now. Well, I think it’s 
probably a good program to have, Sergeant Cash. When 
I went through my own Navy training, I had the equiv- 
alent of karate training as part of my own preparation 
for military service. 

I might say that I broke my right collar bone in the 
process, but I recovered from it. 

I think that the most severe kind of physical training 
for combat soldiers is probably beneficial. It obviously 
ought to be done without abuse and without damage to 
the person, but I think that to be in top physical shape and 
to know how to deal with personal hand-to-hand combat 
is a good thing. I hope I’ve understood your question 
properly. 

Mr. Cronxire. Thank you very much, Sergeant Cash. 

Let’s go to the next telephone call, from Walter Lip- 
man of Spring Valley, New York. 

Mr. Lipman. Good afternoon, Mr. President. 

Tue Present. Good afternoon. 


Mr. Lipman. I am rather amazed at being able to get 
hold of you. 


This question is something that a bunch of friends of 
mine and I bandied back and forth and swore would never 
get on the air, but anyhow, Mr. President, it seems, well, 
at least to me and my friends that the term “drug addict” is 
more a function of one’s social station than anything else. 
Many famous people, such as Sigmund Freud and Sir 
Arthur Conan Doyle, who wrote Sherlock Holmes, and 
Dr. William Halsted, who was one of the founders of the 
Johns Hopkins Medical School, were quite heavy users 
of drugs such as cocaine and morphine, yet they were con- 
sidered leaders of society in their day. 

Now, in this light, doesn’t the prosecution of drug users 
and their habits by the Drug Enforcement Administration 
seem capricious, arbitrary, and rather unjust? 

THE PreEsIvENT. No, it doesn’t, Walter, not to me. I 
established a drug treatment program in Georgia while 
I was in office there as Governor. In July of 1972, I believe 
it was, we had 11 deaths in the Atlanta area from heroin 
overdose, primarily among young people. We put in a 
drug treatment program and kind of opened the whole 
question up to public awareness in October, and the fol- 
lowing 12 months we had zero heroin deaths. 


I’ve been in our treatment centers throughout the 
State of Georgia. In fact, my sons have worked in those 
treatment centers. I’ve seen literally hundreds of young 
people’s lives almost completely destroyed by addiction to 
heroin, in particular. 

I think that a question like morphine would be a dif- 
ferent one altogether. Morphine is a drug that’s, as you 
know, is administered legally—or as a previous caller 
said, a medication that is administered legally. 

But I would do all I can, and am moving as aggres- 
sively as possible, to stamp out the traffic in drugs like 
cocaine or heroin. I believe they are a devastating af- 
fliction on our society and ought to be eliminated as much 
as we can. 

Mr. Lipman. Mr. President, do you know the drug 
origin of heroin? 

THE PrEswENT. Yes, I know it comes from poppies. 

Mr. Lipman. No, but the purpose of this 

Mr. Cronxire. Mr. Lipman, thank you very much for 
your call, but we’re running a little short of time. We do 
want to get in as many calls as possible, so we’re going to 
move right along to Paul Guertin of Cudahy, Wisconsin. 

Mr. Guertin. Hi, Mr. President. 

Tue PrEsIpDENT. Yes, Paul? 

Mr. Guertin. One thing I’ve always wished I could 
tell you, and now I have the chance, that’s, pardoning 
the draft dodgers or evaders was one of the best things 
you could probably ever do, because I feel that if some- 
body dodged the draft or was an objector of it, obviously 
they had a reason, and they should be listened to. And 
forcing somebody to do something, even if they object 
to it or don’t believe in it, is just taking away their rights. 

Mr. Cronkite. Do you have a question, Mr. Guertin, 
for the President? 

Mr. Guertin. Not really. I just wanted to say that. 


THE Preswent. Well, I might say that that was one 
of the most difficult decisions I made. I made my decision, 
though, quite early in the campaign. I never did mislead 
the American people about it. I made the major public 
announcement at the American Legion Convention out 
in the State of Washington last year—one of the most 
critical audiences that I could have had. 


I’ve just seen some public opinion poll results this week 
that showed that about 45 percent of the American peo- 
ple thought I made a mistake. About 45 percent of the 
American people thought I did the right thing, and the 
other 10 percent didn’t have any opinion. So there’s ne 
way to suit people. 

I feel that it is time for us to get over the Vietnam war 
as soon as we can, and I believe that those that have 
been excluded from living in our wonderful country for 
the last 10 or 12 years have been punished pretty sev- 
erely. 
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Mr. GuErTwn. I agree with it. 

Tue PresweEnt. I think that the deserters and all, as I 
said earlier on this program, ought to be handled on an 
individual-case basis within the Department of Defense, 
and they are expediting their assessment of cases and will 
handle them under normal military legal procedures. 

Mr. Guertin. Okay. Well, it’s really nice being able 
to talk to you. Thank you very much. 

THE Present. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Cronkite. The next call is from John Raymond 
Lau of Yorktown Heights, New York, Mr. President. Mr. 
Lau? 

Mr. Lav. Hello, Mr. President? 

THe Present. Go right ahead. 

Mr. Lav. Yes, how are you doing, Mr. President? 

THe Present. Fine. 

Mr. Lav. I would like to know what your opinion is 
of the French-English Concorde, and with the elections 
in France this week, do you feel that rejection of the 
Concorde would bring the power to the French Commu- 
nist Party? 

And also I'd like to say that many French citizens are 
counting on the SST to keep France from going the Com- 
munist way. So what is your opinion on that, Mr. Presi- 
dent? 

TuHeE Preswent. Okay. Our Government has already 
expressed its opinion, Mr. Lau. The previous administra- 
tion authorized the Concorde to come into our country for 
a 16-month trial period, and a couple of weeks ago I made 
a statement that I agreed with that decision and thought 
the Concorde ought to be given a chance to fulfill its trial 
itself. As you know, under the Federal law I have authority 
over Dulles Airport. 

Mr. Lav. Right. 

THe Present. And so did President Ford. We’re 
permitting the test flights to come into Dulles, and we’re 
very carefully monitoring environmental consequences of 
the SST flights, including primarily noise. 

The Kennedy Airport in New York is not under my 
control at all. I have nothing to do with it, no authority 
over it. The New York Port Authority has that decision 
to make, and I understand on March the 10th they are 
going to make a decision whether the Concorde can come 
in for test flights or not. I don’t know what their decision 
will be. 

I talked to President Giscard from France yesterday 
about the Concorde, and I also talked to Governor Hugh 
Carey to let Governor Carey know, as President Giscard 
had asked me to, that the French people consider this a 
very important issue. My own statement to President 
Giscard is that we are not concerned about the SST flights 
because of commercial competition. About 6 years ago our 
own Congress decided not to go into the SST-building 
business. 


Mr. Lav. Yes, I remember. 

Tue Preswent. And the whole problem in our country 
is noise and environmental quality maintenance. Now, I 
might say one other thing. I think that the noise standards 
in our country are going to be stricter and stricter in the 
future, and not more and more lenient, and the same noise 
standards ought to apply to an airplane, whether it’s a 
Concorde or a Lockheed or an airplane of some other kind, 
or any sort of American commercial plane. 

So, I think we can establish strict environmental laws. 
I think they ought to apply to the SST flying, of course, at 
subsonic speeds, and our own commercial planes the same. 
But it is the environmental question that will exclude the 
Concorde, if it is excluded, and not any sort of animosity 
toward the French people. Nor is it any commercial com- 
petition between us and France on SST flights. 

Mr. Lau. Okay. Thank you, Mr. President. 

Mr. Cronkite. The next call. Thank you, Mr. Lau. 

Our next call is from Mrs. Ruby Hewitt of San Ber- 
nardino, California. Mrs. Hewitt? 

Mrs. Hewitt. Yes, good afternoon, President Carter. 

Tue PresiwENT. Good afternoon, Mrs. Hewitt. 

Mrs. Hewitt. Thank you for giving this time to the 
American people to speak with you. It is indeed a privilege 
which we appreciate. 

THE PRESENT. Thank you, ma’am. 

Mrs. Hewitt. My question is why veterans and civil 
service retirees are given two cost of living a year but only 
one cost of living to social security retirees? 

THe Preswent. I don’t know. I didn’t realize that 
there was that difference, Mrs. Hewitt. That’s the kind 
of question that I’m afraid [ll have to get an answer to, 
if there is an answer, and call you back about it Monday. 
I doubt if I will have time to give the answer to you by the 
end of the program since we only have about 15 minutes 
to go. But I'll try to get the answer back to you. 

Mrs. Hewirt. May I say my brother’s last wish was to 
be buried in Georgia in Bluffton. Noland Frisbee—he was 
in the service there, and he had written me many letters 
about Georgia and how lovely it was. 

THE PRESIDENT. Thank you very much. 

Mrs. Hewrrt. Beautiful people there. 

THE Present. Thank you so much. I might say in 
Plains, which is a tiny little town, we have a Hewitt family. 
Maybe they are kin to you and your brother. 

Mrs. Hewitt. No, my name was Frisbee before. It is 
Noland Frisbee. He is passed away now, but his request 
was to be buried in Bluffton where his family is now. 

THE PRESIDENT. Very good. Thank you, ma’am. 

Mr. Cronxire. Thank you, Mrs. Hewitt. 

John Caldwell of Atlanta, Georgia, is on the phone, Mr. 
President. I’m advised he is 17 years old. 

Mr. Caldwell? 

Mr. CaLpwELLt. Yes, good afternoon, President Carter. 

THE PRESIDENT. How are you doing? 
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Mr. CALDWELL. I am 17 years old. And I'd like to 
know, do you plan to make any other place than Plains, 
Georgia, your White House away from Washington? 

Tue PreswENnT. No, sir. 

Mr. CaLpweELt. Okay, thank you. 

Tue Preswent. The only other place I anticipate go- 
ing on a fairly regular basis, as I mentioned earlier in the 
program, is to Camp David, which is a place for Presi- 
dents and has been used ever since Franklin Roosevelt was 
in office. But I don’t intend to have several White Houses 
as has been the case in the past. 

Mr. CaLpwELL-. Yes, sir. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Cronkite. Thank you, John Caldwell. 

The next caller on the line is Miss Leslie Pfenninger, 
Lanham, Maryland, Mr. President. 

Miss Pfenninger? 

Miss PFENNINGER. Hello, President Carter. It’s good 
to speak with you. 

Tue Preswent. Thank you, Leslie. 

Miss PFENNINGER. I’m a 1976 college graduate with a 
goal of working for Civil Service, and I’ve been working 
toward that goal since May. I might say it’s a depress- 
ing effect to find the doors completely shut. 

I'd like to know if the restrictions will be lifted to per- 
mit individuals like me to compete for jobs now only open 
to those currently in Civil Service or those of a reinstate- 
ment status. 

THe PresiwenT. Leslie, what is your profession or 
special training? 

Miss PFENNINGER. I have a dual B.A. in psychology 
and sociology, and I also qualify as a statistician. 

Tue Present. The best thing for me to do is to check 
on your particular case with the Civil Service and give 
you a call back this coming week about prospects for em- 
ployment in the future. I presume that the Civil Service 
has a record of your application. Is that correct? 

Miss PFENNINGER. Yes, sir, they do. 

THE PreswENT. We'll be back in touch with you next 
week. 

Miss PFENNINGER. Thank you, Mr. President. 

THE PRESIDENT. Good luck. 

Miss PFENNINGER. I hope you will continue this kind 
of direct contact with the public. 

THE PreEsIwENT. Good luck to you. 

Mr. Cronkite. I bet, Miss Pfenninger, when they told 
you the best way to get a job is just knock on a lot of 
doors, they didn’t ever suggest telephoning the President 
on a national call-in show, but it seems to work. You’re 
going to get an answer from him. 

Russ Wenz of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, is on the phone, 
Mr. President. 

Mr. Wenz. Good afternoon, Mr. President. 

THE PRESIDENT. Russ, how are you doing? 

Mr. Wenz. Very well. I want to tell you you are do- 
ing a wonderful job, and I hope the Congress keeps you 


going. 


Tue Presivent. Well, I think they will. 

Mr. Wenz. I have a brief review and then a question. 
President Calvin Coolidge came to Granite Falls, Minne- 
sota, on July 29, 1928, to dedicate the monument of Col- 
onel William Caldwell. He was a Civil War hero. Last 
July the local American Legion Post there suggested to 
the mayor that they issue a proclamation, July 29 of each 
year as Annual Presidents Day. 

On this day they are going to have a reaffirmation of 
our national unity, problems, and what we can do, and 
pride in the rededication of our national ideals and that 
sort of thing. 

The question, Mr. President, is would it be possible for 
you to accept an invitation from the Governor of Minne- 
sota or Mayor Geller of Granite Falls to be the speaker 
of National Presidents Day? 

Tue Presment. Mr. Wenz, I doubt it. This first year 
I’ve tried to hold down as much as possible any public 
speaking on my part. I really need to learn more about this 
job. And, as you know, I have got a very good partner 
up here from Minnesota 

Mr. WEnz. Yes, indeed. 

THE PRESIDENT. who might be available. I can’t 
speak for him. But Fritz Mondale might be a possibility. 
But I appreciate very much the invitation. 

If they would write me a letter, we can give them an 
official answer on it. And also I appreciate the concept of 
reaffirming our patriotism in not only a national way but 
also a local way, as you all have done. 

Mr. Wenz. One of the things we would like to do is 
remind everyone that a number of men in their prime gave 
up their lives or were injured seriously, you know. That 
is why we have our freedom and independence. 

It’s nice talking to you, sir, and thank you, sir. 

THE PrEswENT. Good luck to you. 

Mr. Cronxite. Thank you, Mr. Wenz. 

And your next caller, Mr. President, is Mr. Kerry 
Kimble of Fulton, Missouri. Mr. Kimble? 

Mr. Krims te. Yes. Mr. President, my question covers 
the war powers resolution. And do you feel that it infringes 
upon your power as Commander in Chief in the limiting 
or getting the approval from Congress to continue the use 
of American forces in a certain situation past the 60 days? 

Tue Presment. Mr. Kimble, it is a reduction, ob- 
viously, in the authority that the President has had prior 
to the Vietnam war. But I think it’s an appropriate reduc- 
tion. My own attitude toward government is that I would 
never see our Nation approach a time of war with any sort 
of predictability about it without discussing it thoroughly 
and frequently with the Congress and also letting the 
American people know what is going on. 


Although we did get involved in the Vietnam war, and 
even fought extensively in Cambodia without telling the 
American people, and sometimes lying to them, I would 
never have that inclination. So, I have no hesitancy about 
communicating with Congress, consulting with them and 
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also letting the American people know what we do before 
we start any combat operation. And I think with that 
process we can minimize greatly the chances that we will 
get involved in combat anywhere in the world. 

Mr. Kims Le. Sir, you would accept their approval for 
your actions on that? 

THE Present. Yes. There is, I think, a provision that 
in a time of crisis, where an unanticipated attack might 
be launched against our country’s security, that I could 
act, but to continue any sort of military operation, I would 
have to get the Congress’ approval. I have no doubt that 
that is the right thing to do. 

Mr. Cronxire. Thank you, Mr. Kimble. 

The next call is from Mr. Johnie Strickland of Fayette- 
ville, North Carolina. 

Mr. STRICKLAND. Good afternoon, Mr. President. 

THE Present. Good afternoon. 

Mr. StricKLanp. I am John Strickland from Fayette- 
ville, North Carolina. And I want to thank you for this 
opportunity to talk with you, and I would like to know 
what your sentiments are on the Panama Canal 1904 
treaty, and changing it. 

THE PRESDENT. Okay. It is good to hear from you, Mr. 
Strickland. My sister lives in Fayetteville, as you may 
know. I am glad to answer your question. 

We are now negotiating with Panama as effectively 
as we can. As you may or may not know, the treaty signed 
when Theodore Roosevelt was President gave Panama 
sovereignty over the Panama Canal Zone itself. It gave 
us control over the Panama Canal Zone as though we had 
sovereignty. So we’ve always had a legal sharing of re- 
sponsibility over the Panama Canal Zone. 

As far as sovereignty is concerned, I don’t have any 
hang-up about that. I would hope that after that—and 
expect that after the year 2000 that we would have an as- 
sured capacity or capability of our country with Panama 
guaranteeing that the Panama Canal would be open and 
of use to our own Nation and to other countries. 

So, the subject of the negotiation now—it has been 
going on quite a while—is to phase out our military op- 
erations in the Panama Canal Zone, but to guarantee 
that even after the year 2000 that we would still be able 
to keep the Panama Canal open to the use of American 
and other ships. 


Mr. StrickLanp. I understand, and I certainly hope 
that we are not too lenient, because we have lots of money 
invested in the Canal Zone. And I really think the Canal 
Zone belongs to us a whole lot more than most people think 
it does. 


Mr. Cronxrre. Thank you, Mr. Strickland. 


And the next call comes from Miss Michelle Stanley of 
North Benton, Ohio, and Mr. President, Miss Stanley is 
11 years old. 


Miss STANLEY. Jimmy? 

THE PRESIDENT. Hi, Michelle. 

Miss STANLEY. Hi. I just called to thank you for send- 
ing me the invitation to your inauguration. 

Tue Present. Did you get a chance to come? 

Miss STANzey. No, I didn’t, but I was just happy to 
get it. And I have another question. Why doesn’t Amy go 
to a private school? 


Tue PresiwenT. Well, I hope sometime perhaps, Mi- 
chelle, you can come and visit with Amy. 


Miss STANLEY. Sure. 


Tue Preswent. She goes to the public school and’ did 
in Georgia when we lived there as well. She enjoys it 
very much, and I have a very strong commitment to the 
public school system and don’t have anything against 
the private school system. But I think it helps the public 
schools in Washington, D.C., to have the President’s 
daughter go there. And it indicates to other parents that 
I have confidence in the public school system all over 
the country. 


Amy goes to school with children, I think, from 26 
foreign nations as well as our own country. And so far 
she likes the school very much. 


So, because of my commitment to the public school 
and because Amy likes it, those are the reasons, Michelle. 
Good luck to you. 


I might say, Walter, that I’ve got an answer to Mrs. 
John Ritchey’s question about the payment for the Ot- 
tawa Indians’ lands. This bill has already been signed 
into law. And there are $10.2 million to be distributed to 
the members of the Ottawa tribe. The Department of 
Interior is right now writing rules for the distribution of 
the funds, and by late summer of this year, the money will 
be distributed. So, that ought to be good news to Mrs. 
John Ritchey of Georgetown, Kentucky. 


Mr. Cronkite. Mr. President, you got the answer 
there for her just in time because we have just about run 
out of time. I am just curious, Mr. President, before we 
close this off today, what you thought of the questions 
you got in this first experiment in meeting the people 
through a telephone call in broadcast. 


Tue Present. Walter, I liked it. The questions that 
come in from people all over the country are the kind that 
you would never get in a press conference. The news 
people would never raise them, like the Ottawa Indian 
question. And I think it’s very good for me to understand 
directly from the American people what they are con- 
cerned about and questions that have never been asked 
of me and reported through the news media. 
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So, my inclination would be to do this again in the 
future. And I'll wait and see how the American people 
react to it, to see whether or not I have done a good job 
to make it worth their while. 

But I want to thank you for being here with me this 
afternoon. The 2 hours passed very quickly, and I’ve en- 
joyed it and learned a lot from it. 

Mr. Cronkite. I think they did, indeed, and we’d be 
glad to sign you up again, Mr. President. 

THE PRresiwENT. Good deal. 

Mr. CRronkITE. We have run out of time. We thank 
you for your time and the cooperation of your entire staff 
in making this broadcast possible. 

We regret such a small number of those who wanted to 
talk with you actually did call in and many of you who 
did call and didn’t get through to the President, we 
apologize for that. 

Our special thanks to all of you who were interested 
in this new broadcast idea and for President Carter and 
me in the Oval Office of the White House, good after- 
noon. 

I am Walter Cronkite, CBS News. 


NOTE: The program began at 2 p.m. It was videotaped for broadcast 
at 5 p.m. on the same day on the Public Broadcasting Service. 


Department of State 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate 
Patricia M. Derian To Be Coordinator for Human 
Rights and Humanitarian Affairs. March 5, 1977 


The President today announced that he will nominate 
Patricia M. Derian to be Coordinator for Human Rights 
and Humanitarian Affairs in the Department of State. 
Ms. Derian was a deputy director of the Carter-Mondale 
campaign and worked on the Carter-Mondale transition 
team with the HEW policy planning group. 

She was born in New York and grew up in Virginia. 
She is a 1952 graduate of the University of Virginia 
School of Nursing. During the 1960’s Ms. Derian worked 
in Mississippi on school desegregation and other aspects of 
the civil rights movement. She was elected a Democratic 
national committeewoman from Mississippi in 1968. 

She is a member of the executive committee of the 
American Civil Liberties Union and is president of the 
Southern Regional Council. She is on the steering com- 
mittee for the National Prison Project and is a member 
of the Center for Community Justice. She now resides in 
Virginia. 





INTERVIEW WITH THE PRESIDENT 


The President’s Remarks in a Question-and-Answer Session With a Group 
of Publishers, Editors, and Broadcasters. Held March 4, 1977. Released 
March 5, 1977 


THE PreswEnT. I just about got myself adopted by all of your States, 
not all the newspapers, unfortunately, in the last election. 


OPENING STATEMENT 


Id like to say, first of all, that I’m very grateful to initiate an effort 
to let the editorial leaders of our country get acquainted with me and my 
White House staff and, particularly Jody Powell and his group, so that 
we might have the kind of relationship that’s easy and natural and per- 
sonal as the next 4 years and the events unfold. 

We’ve been in office now for about 6 weeks, I think, and I’ve learned 
an awful lot. I’ve enjoyed the job so far, and I think that we’ve now 
got a fairly good working relationship among the White House staff 
members. Although it’s much smaller, as you noticed, than it has been 
in the past, it’s much more intimate and, I think, hopefully much more 
homogeneous in their pursuit of common goals. 

Secondly, I think we’ve got a superb and a very strong Cabinet. 
Each person that I’ve chosen in this early 6-week’s test has shown that he 
or she is able to manage the major department which is their responsibil- 
ity. And I don’t feel there is a single one that has disappointed me in 
that respect. I don’t feel that now or in the future, I have to go into their 
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department and help them manage the complicated responsibilities that 
are on their shoulders. 

I might say, too, that we’ve got a fairly good relationship now with 
the Congress. We started off on shaky ground. They were accustomed— 
the Democratic majority was, at least—to have a combative relationship 
with the White House instead of a cooperative one. We have now put 
together, after some considerable delay, congressional liaison people with 
all the major departments, so that they can work with Frank Moore, my 
own Congressional Liaison leader—to deal with the Congress. 

We’ve learned the Members—their special interests and capabilities 
and sensitivities, and I think we’ve worked out now an increasingly good 
relationship with them. 

Obviously, there are going to be many times in the future when 
we'll have strong disagreements about my proposals to them. But their 
early approval of the natural gas emergency legislation, the overwhelming 
vote of the Senate on the reorganization bill which was highly contro- 
versial, even in the Senate, at first, is encouraging—we won’t have that 
easy time in the House. I think we have an excellent chance to get an 
early approval of the new and major Energy Department which was a 
puzzle that was faced with potential pitfalls of a very serious nature— 
these are good indications at the beginning. 

I’ve had a constant reassessment by my own staff and me of my cam- 
paign commitments. We’ve even had collected, for my own personal use 
2 or 3 months ago, a complete book of every statement that I’ve ever made 
on any issue. And we went back through all the local newspapers, in- 
cluding your own, to make sure that if I made any local statement, that 
it was included. I think the book was—I’ve forgotten—110 pages. And 
we never anticipated it going to the news people, but they demanded to 
have it, so we just gave it to them as it was. I hope to carry out all of my 
promises. 

The last point I'd like to make before I answer your questions is that 
I’ve established, I think, a working relationship with many of the foreign 
leaders already, either directly or by telephone or letter cr by use of 
normal diplomatic communications channels, and I hope that I’ve estab- 
lished as good a relationship with the American people. 

We've already had one fireside chat. I committed myself to at least 
two, full-scale press conferences every month, live. I will have tomorrow, a 
2-hour, call-in telephone opportunity for American people, and I expect 
to be cross-examined on issues over which I would have very little con- 
trol, if any. 

Later, I intend to make a major speech at the United Nations on 
foreign affairs, perhaps even this month. And I expect to make another 
major speech to the Congress on the 20th of April or thereabouts—my 
first, to the Joint Session—on the new energy policy. 

We will make a trip to two or three States this month for a couple of 
days to let me have town-meeting-type intercommunications with the 
people who are interested. 

We are exploring in new ways, and hopefully effective ways, to let 
the American people believe legitimately that it is their Government, that 
they have access to me and to those who work with me, and that we don’t 
have anything to conceal. 

I know you built up, perhaps, some questions that you want to ask 
me. And I'll try my best to answer them. 
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QUESTIONS 
CONCERNS OF THE PRESIDENT 


Q. Mr. President, you spoke of some of the satisfac- 
tions of your first 6 weeks—legislation passed or moving 
along through Congress. Could you look at the other side 
of the coin for a minute and talk, perhaps, about some of 
the disappointments and/or surprises that you have felt 
in your first 6 weeks about the Government or the job? 

Tue Present. One of the surprises has been the 
almost total absence of any sort of confidentiality around 
Washington on matters that I think, sometimes, we would 
like to hold to ourselves. Pve been quite disconcerted at 
some of the CIA revelations, for instance, and I believe it’s 
damaged us considerably in our capability of obtaining 
adequate intelligence information from other countries. 

I might say that all of the revelations have been ex- 
plored by me, personally. All those that were at all ac- 
curate—and that would be less than a majority of them— 
were previously assessed by the Intelligence Oversight 
Board and also by President Ford personally. And I found 
no impropriety in them. But that has caused me some con- 
cern. How to maintain in a democracy, truthfulness and 
frankness with the American people on the one hand, 
through the news media, and on the other hand preserve 
a mandatory degree of confidentiality about intelligence 
sources? 

This is important even in peacetime. But it would be 
crucial to us in time of an international crisis to have 
the people that give us information, completely in a legit- 
imate way, know that their help to us, their aid to us, 
their friendship to us, wouldn’t be revealed publicly. 

That’s been one thing that’s been of some concern to 
me. The other is that we’ve had a slow change in the 
attitude of some leaders in Washington, Congress and 
otherwise, toward the White House. I think we’ve tried 
to make some basic changes—and it’s been slow, but I 
think progressively successful—to let them know that I am 
accessible; that I am depending heavily on Cabinet offi- 
cers to make basic decisions; that they need not come to a 
Haldeman or an Ehrlichman to get an answer concerning 
domestic affairs; that Cy Vance is using the entire Foreign 
Service professional organization in the State Department 
to pursue international matters; that we are dealing 
through major emissaries simultaneously in different 
troublespots around the world; that we’re not having just 
the Secretary of State be the negotiator. 

I think it’s been a slow thing for us to get these ideas 
across. We still are not completely successful. Those are a 
couple of things that come to mind. 


SHOE INDUSTRY 


Q. Mr. President, the concern of the people of New 
Hampshire, I think, has been addressed to you by Sen- 
ator McIntyre over the shoe industry, and we’ve talked 
about this a little bit today. Dr. Gramley said’ earlier to- 
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day that to put import quotas or tariffs on any foreign 
products would be unwise, it would push the cost up to 
the consumer. Have you made any decisions yet regarding 
import quotas or tariffs as it might affect the shoe 
industry? 

THE Present. No. The thing we all have to balance 
is obvious. One is the adverse impact on employees in the 
shoe industry if imports are permitted: the other one is 
the overall adverse impact on consumers, as the prices 
would inevitably go up. This recommendation has not yet 
gotten to me, and I have not made a judgment on it. 


OIL AND NATURAL GAS PIPELINE ROUTES 


Q. Mr. President, oil will be flowing out of Prudhoe 
Bay this year, later, and so far there is no place for it to 
come into the Lower 48. How are you trying to work to 
find us some way to get oil into this country from Alaska, 
into the Lower 48? 

THE PRESIDENT. Well, as you know, the first pipeline 
will be in operation later on this year, I hope. And I had 
quite extensive conversations with Prime Minister 
Trudeau from Canada and from his staff. Today, his 
Energy Commissioner is in the White House meeting with 
Dr. Schlesinger on that particular subject, to probe future 
opportunities to cooperate with the Canadians, if that 
proves to be advisable, on the routing of both oil and 
natural gas from the northern parts of our continent down 
here. 

By September 30, I have to make a judgment on the 
other pipeline routes. The Congress has given me that re- 
sponsibility. I have an option under the law to delay 60 
days, I think, after September 30, to make the recommen- 
dation. 


My expectation and hope is that I will make that de- 
cision on time. We are obviously considering the North 
Slope and other northern oil and natural gas sources, even 
including some of those in Canada, in evolving the en- 
ergy policies that will be revealed on April 20. 

I think that we now have an improving relationship 
with Canada. As you know, in the central northern part 
of Canada, they have substantial supplies of natural gas 
which are surplus to them and will be for many years in 
the future. And whether they'll bring the natural gas 
route down through that field in Mackenzie Bay area— 
the Mackenzie Valley area, so that we can use our North 
Slope natural gas plus theirs, as well, in the same pipeline, 
is something that I'll have to decide. 

We have environmental questions, as you well know, 
on the Western Coast, particularly in California. 


So my answer is that we are considering all those op- 
tions. We have a good relationshin with the Canadians. 
They share with us that responsibility if it becomes neces- 
sary to do so, and we’ll make—I’ll make my judgment on 
all the alternate oil and natural gas pipeline routes by 
September 30. 
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ENERGY SOURCES AND COSTS 


Q. Mr. President, what would be your attitude toward 
a fairly modest—you mentioned—well, there was some 
talk about a 25-percent increase in the gas tax. What 
would you think about a fairly modest increase of, say, 
5 cents a gallon with—[inaudible]|——revenues for the al- 
ternate energy sources, development of alternate energy 
sources? 

Tue Preswent. The figure that you referred to was 
in a question which I didn’t answer. 

Q. Yes. 

Tue Present. But I'll try to answer your question 
as best I can. 

I’m faced with a need to, first of all, encourage and 
require conservation. And that’s by far the preeminent 
consideration in the new energy policy that will be forth- 
coming. 

Second, we are faced with the inevitable depletion of 
the source of oil and natural gas in our own country. It’s 
been dropping at about 6 percent per year for the last 
number of years. 

Third, we are now faced with the fact that we are 
importing about 50 percent of our total oil supplies. And 
we have adequate supplies of coal, and we have problems 
with atomic power. I’m not sure that we need to greatly 
expand the rate of production of natural gas and oil in 
our own country. Whether it’s better to leave those sup- 
plies in the ground and have a continuation of the present 
rates of production increase or decrease may be the opti- 
mum. I don’t know that yet. 

We do need to make sure that the consumer prices 
are not excessive and that the oil companies have an 
adequate amount of capital to continue their explorations. 
But I’m not as dedicated to a crash program for explora- 
tion of the extraction of oil and natural gas as some others 
that have been involved in the process. 


So the last point that I’d like to make—and I’m speak- 
ing in some generalities—is that deregulation of natural 
gas is something that I’m committed to for a limited 
period of time. I would like to combine this with a pro- 
hibition against excessive profits by the oil companies that 
I don’t think the consumers would stand for. 


So, the reason I can’t answer your question specifically 
is I don’t know the answers yet. I would hope that by the 
end of April, the 20th of April, which I’ve set as a dead- 
line, that I would have a complete package put together 
so that the oil companies, the consumers, the coal pro- 
ducers, the automobile companies, overseas suppliers, 
those who are interested in building up a reserve supply 
of oil in the salt dome, would all know how it fits together 
because, if we come out, I think, with one tiny portion of 
the policy to be examined on its own merits alone, it ob- 
viously helps some people and hurts more. 

But the comprehensive nature of the package that we 
come out with, and with fairness of it in toto, is the only 


thing that I have that might be a basis on which it can 
be accepted, because if I just come out with a conserva- 
tion package and nothing else, the people are going to 
object to it. If I come out with a deregulation and noth- 
ing else, the consumers are going to object, and so forth. 

I just can’t answer your question any better than that. 

Q. Can I follow up on that question? 

THE PRESIDENT. Yes. 

Q. This is a follow-up on that question: In the area 
of Ohio where I’m from, the big concern is on the price 
of gas and oil. The winter has hurt us because we’ve lost 
our supply of gas, and the prices have reached the point 
where, as I said earlier today, they are higher than the 
mortgage payments on houses, in some cases—of gas and 
oil and electricity. And that’s what—a real concern there. 
And I was just wondering how you were going to address 
yourself to that? 


THE Present. Well, I can say one thing in general 
terms. The price of natural gas, at least in commercial 
use, is too low. This encourages the stationary power 
generating plants to use natural gas in preference to oil 
and coal, which they should use. I think natural gas has 
got two basic future uses—hopefully, as long as we can 
have it available: one is in the heating of homes, and the 
other one is as a raw material. And also, it’s a heat source 
when purity and an absence of exhaust gases are crucial. 

So I think there is inevitably going to be an increase, a 
substantial increase in the price of natural gas. We’re 
going to do all we can to hold down or to eliminate the 
use of natural gas in stationary power generating plants, 
and also to minimize the use of oil and shift toward coal. 

I think that as time goes on, the price of all energy 
sources is going to go up even faster than the rate of in- 
flation. But I’m going to do what I can to minimize those 
increases. 


The last point is that we’ve got some environmental 
tradeoffs. In most instances, an increase in the efficiency 
of automobiles and the purity of the automobile exhausts 
work at cross-purposes. There are possibilities for excep- 
tions, and there is no need for me to go into the technical- 
ities of it. And to shift toward coal as a primary heat source 
in stationary power generating plants causes us to have 
some problem, as you know, with the sulfur dioxides. 


I think that we can resolve both those questions. In 
Georgia for a number of years, long before I was Gover- 
nor there, we shifted to coal, and we met the environmen- 
tal standards, which in our State are quite strict, by per- 
mitting the tall stacks. Most of the stacks, for instance, for 
electric power plants are about 1,100 feet high. And we 
now generate about 85 percent of our electricity in Georgia 
from coal. 


In States like Arkansas, Florida, I’d say it would be 
less than 15 percent. We just lucked up on that particular 
decision. 
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But it’s such an extremely complicated subject, as you 
can see, that it’s hard to talk about it in fragments with 
any sort of definite statements on my part. I just don’t 
want to disrupt the American consciousness about the en- 
ergy problem by singling out a particular part of it and 
saying that this is going to go up in price, this is going to 
go down in quantity. It’s hard for me to answer your 
question any better. 


ST. LOUIS AIRPORT 


Q. Mr. President, the Nation and St. Louis, in particu- 
lar, where they’re celebrating Charles Lindbergh’s 50th 
anniversary this year—and there is an irony involved in 
this, because the State of Illinois is in the process of sky- 
jacking St. Louis airport—I’m sure you are familiar with 
the situation. 

THE Present. The people from Illinois didn’t ex- 
press it exactly the same way. 

Q. I understand. [Laughter] In any event, Secretary 
Adams has under review a decision by the Ford adminis- 
tration to go ahead and approve this unwanted, unneeded, 
billion-dollar boondoggle airport rather than to keep St. 
Louis airport and the Spirit of St. Louis where it belongs. 

Now, considering your concern for unnecessary spend- 
ing and your interest in cutting back various public works 
projects, could we count on you to use your influence to 
celebrate Lindbergh’s flight in the proper manner by keep- 
ing St. Louis airport where it belongs? ~ 

Tue Preswent. Well, let me make two affirmative 
statements. Your question, which reconfirms my assess- 
ment of the objectivity of the press—[/aughter|—is well 
expressed and doesn’t presuppose an answer, nor bias my 
answer, I’m sure. 

And I might say that my own home county in Americus, 
Georgia, shares with you an interest in Lindbergh. He 
bought his first airplane at Sutter Field in Americus. I 
don’t know what the decision will be about the airport 
yet. I will probably go along with the recommendation 
made by Brock Adams. 

He and I have discussed it a couple of times. I’m not 
familiar with the merits on both sides. I have heard the 
argument that you’ve just expressed in your question. 
But I can’t answer the question yet. 

Q. You are aware of the bipartisan support for the 
position as I expressed it? 

THE PresmentT. I am. And I’ve heard it explained 
very clearly to me during the campaign, primarily from 
the St. Louis point of view. It’s not nearly so burning an 
issue in I}linois as it is in Missouri as you know. But 
primarily, I guess, because they came out on the good end 
of the decision. I don’t know how to answer your question 
yet. I am not being evasive. The decision just has not 
been made. 


MANDATORY ENERGY CONSERVATION MEASURES 


Q. Mr. President, back to energy just for a second, 
without asking you to fragment things, Senator Jackson 
and others have talked about the conservation side of it by 
saying that any conservation would have to have some 
mandatory side or it really wouldn’t be a program at all. 
Are you far enough along with your thinking to talk 
about at all whether there would be some mandatory 
conservation measures? 

THE PRESENT. Yes. There would be mandatory con- 
servation measures. We’re trying to concentrate in the 
new Energy Department, an adequate amount of cohe- 
sion and authority to carry out the energy policy that will 
be put forward on April 20. And there will certainly be 
a continuation of mandatory constraints on the use of 
energy. 

As you know, the Congress passed already a time sched- 
ule for mandatory efficiency of automobiles, whereas, I 
think, by 1985, the average miles per gallon of all auto- 
mobiles produced in this country has to equal 2714 miles a 
gallon. That rate of improvement in efficiency might have 
to go up even faster under the new energy policy. 

I would guess that we would also put into effect some 
FHA or, perhaps, other housing program requirements 
on insulation standards. And we might very well, either 
through reward or through tax measures or through leg- 
islation, rapidly phase out the use of natural gas as a 
heat source in stationary powerplants when coal or oil 
can be an adequate substitute. 

Those are some of the kinds of things that we would do 
in a mandatory way and, of course, any of them can be 
imposed effectively only to the extent that the Congress 
and the American people think that they are fair. And I 
would say that that’s my ultimate responsibility, to as- 
sure that they are equitable and fair. So the answer is yes 
about mandatory conservation. 


WATER RESOURCES PROJECTS 


Q. Mr. President, most of us in the West find it diffi- 
cult to understand why the decisions concerning water 
projects was made before consultation with State and re- 
gional officials, and the fact that only now are the States 
invited to come in and justify those projects. This suggests 
that perhaps the decision has already been made, and 
that this justification is really only—[inaudible]—would 
you care to comment on that? 

THE PRESWwENT. I'll be glad to. The ultimate decision 
won’t be made by me. The ultimate decision will be made 
by the Congress. And my own judgment is that none of 
those projects are worthy and that none of them ought to 
be completed or continued. 

My staff and I identified, after a fairly laborious anal- 
ysis, 35 projects that I thought ought to be canceled. I 
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met with the leaders of the Office of Management and 
Budget, the Interior Department, and the Corps of Engi- 
neers, to discuss those 35 projects. We felt that the 19 that 
were deleted should not be built. 

I’m not trying to speak for the other agencies involved, 
but what I also decided was to go ahead and cut them out 
of the budget, since I had a deadline on the budget sub- 
mission to Congress; to express my commitment very 
clearly that, unless I changed my mind, I would person- 
ally oppose them. And I will continue to take my case to 
the American people, if necessary, to stop what I consider 
to be a gross waste of the American taxpayers’ money in 
some instances. 

If, during this 60-day assessment period, it is shown me 
that the benefit/cost ratios are favorable, that there are no 
serious environmental consequences of construction, and 
that the construction will result in a safe storage of water, 
then I will change my mind. 

But I wouldn’t want to create the impression in you 
that it was a decision that was lightly made. I did not 
underestimate the political consequences of it. I feel like 
I have a responsibility as a President to terminate projects, 
even though they may have been favorably considered 25 
or 20 years ago, and the circumstance is now changed. I 
think I have a responsibility as President to do that. 


I might say two other things: One is that I don’t hold 
the Congress nor the Corps of Engineers nor the Interior 
Department reclamation agency at fault. Many of these 
projects were favorable when there was no consideration 
for environmental quality, when we didn’t have concern 
about earthquake fault zones, and when the interest rate 
on borrowed money was 234 percent, and when commit- 
tee chairmen in the Congress, very powerful, quite often 
would just put their name on the list and slowly have a 
project come up to the top, even though it was not advis- 
able. Those times have changed. 

The cumulative total of the cost of these projects as 
presently projected is $5.1 billion. I would guess at the 
end of 7 or 8 or 10 years, however long the construction 
takes, because of inflationary trends and so forth, it would 
be much greater than that. 

I’m committed to balance the budget by 1981, and I 
intend to carry out that commitment. I don’t see how I 
can possibly do it by wasting money. And in my opinion, 
several of these projects—I’m not going to single them 
out—would be better not built if they didn’t cost any- 
thing, if they were free—but because of their enormous 
expense, I think they ought to be terminated. 

Q. To follow on there, Mr. President 

THE PRESIDENT. Please. 

Q. What’s the future role of the Federal Government 
in the field of water conservation in the West, and what 
is the present feeling of the administration? 

Tue Present. I think it would be good. As you 
probably know, we have 320 projects in all, and my de- 


letions comprise 19 of them, so we’re not wiping out water 
resources projects. We’re not putting out of business the 
Corps of Engineers nor the Bureau of Reclamation in the 
Department of the Interior. We’re just reassessing all the 
projects. And I want to eliminate those that are ill- 
advised, but I certainly support those that are useful and 
needed. 

I recognize the enormous interest of local Chambers of 
Commerce, and so forth, in having that money either 
spent or, in my view, wasted in a community. It creates 
temporary jobs and it’s a matter of status, and quite often, 
the status of Congressional Members is at stake. 

I recognize all that. I faced this in Georgia. I canceled 
about a $200-million or $300-million project in my own 
State while I was Governor. It wasn’t an easy thing to do. 
But somebody’s got to bite the bullet and say this needs 
to be done. 

The same thing applies to defense contracts. It’s very 
easy to approve every weapons system that’s proposed to 
me by the Defense Department, but I think I’ve got a 
good working relationship with the Secretary of Defense 
to say these are no longer needed. They are very costly in 
the long run, and we can make substitutes for them. 

I think I have the same relationship with the Corps of 
Engineers and with Cecil Andrus, the Secretary of the 
Interior. But we'll be doing it together. And I don’t have 
the final judgment. And there is a 60-day period when 
these are being reassessed. 

To get back to the original question: when State offi- 
cials, Congressional Members and others have a chance 
to present your side. 

Q. May I follow up on one question on that? As you 
reassess this, you’ve listed the three criteria of safety, cost / 
benefit, and environmental damage. Would one addi- 
tional criteria be the amount of money already spent or 
the degree of involvement already committed to these 
projects? Would that be a factor? 

Tue Present. It has been a factor. I would have 
insisted on the deletion of several of the projects had they 
not been so far along and had major contracts not already 
been completed. But I have to admit that some of the 
projects were well underway, and it was a matter of losing 
an investment of $100 million that’s already been com- 
mitted, with the prospect of saving the other $1.2 billion 
that hasn’t yet been spent. 

Q. Mr. President, could I follow on that? 


THE PRESIDENT. Yes, please. 


SALE OF ARMS TO FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


Q. You spoke of the arms procurement as part of one of 
these bullet-biting operations. There has been a good deal 
of controversy about American arms sales abroad to other 
nations. The argument has been made repeatedly by sup- 
porters of that, that it is necessary to maintain the balance 
of payments and maintain our defense industry. What 
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kind of look are you taking at that $12 billion a year 
annual rate of sales? 

Tue Presiwent. A hard look. Here, again, I think that 
if there is one person in the Government that ultimately 
has the responsibility to take a position and to make a 
decision and then explain the consequences of that deci- 
sion to the American people, it’s the President, not just 
because it’s me. Somebody has got to do it. And it has 
to be the President. 

When Cy Vance visited all the Middle Eastern coun- 
tries early this month, there was one unanimous statement 
made by every head of state, and that was that we are 
spending too much of our money on weapons. 

Now it’s hard for one of those countries, for instance— 
I’m singling out that part of the world—unilaterally to 
stop buying weapons. But every one of them unilaterally 
said they would like to stop. And I think that this puts a 
responsibility back on our country, the major arms sup- 
plier of the world, to try to induce Iran and Egypt and 
Saudi Arabia and Syria and Israel and Jordan, to cut 
down on the quantity of arms they buy. 


Now, I’ve also been in touch with the Soviet leaders, 
with the French leaders, with the German leaders, and 
with the British, to join with us in an effort to cut down 
on the quantity of arms sold throughout the world. And 
they've responded favorably so far. We've not reached 
any tangible agreement, and I can’t, I don’t want to 
claim that we have. But there is a general concern around 
the world that the arms sales are excessive, and I think 
that our country can take some unilateral action. We 
can take a considerable amount of action bilaterally, when 
we get the buyer or the purchaser of arms to agree to cut 
down the quantity of their orders, and on a multilateral 
basis, it’s going to be slower to come. But I think we can 
get our own allies and our potential adversaries to mini- 
mize or to reduce their previous arms sales rates. 


So I feel very strongly about this. And I believe that in 
the long run, our own economy and the world peace will 
be enhanced by shifting production and expenditure of 
funds to other services or goods. 

I'll just add one other thing: When you look at it on 
a job/cost ratio basis, how many jobs do you get for a 
million dollars spent? One of the most inefficient indus- 
tries is the defense weapons industry. And I think that we 
need not continue with a supposition that in the long run, 
the expenditure of the limited amount of financial re- 
sources of the whole world and of our own country is 
going to be increased or decreased. When you spend 
money for defense, you don’t spend it on education or 
health or other services or goods. And I think the shift 
away from weapons toward peaceful goods and services 
in the long run is favorable for world peace, and also you 
get more jobs per dollar spent. 


CONTROL OF ILLICIT DRUGS 


Q. Mr. President, I am from the Rio Grande Valley in 
Texas. And there is a problem there that affects the peo- 
ple that live in that area, but it also affects everybody else 
in the country. And that’s the drug problem. A day doesn’t 
pass when there are not arrests made for the drug smug- 
gling, usually across the border of Mexicc. 

Last week, 9 tons of marijuana was confiscated. In your 
recent discussions with Mexican President Lopez Portillo, 
did you discuss this problem? 

THe PresipEntT. Yes. Yes, we did discuss it at length. 
I would guess that 70 percent of our heroin comes to our 
country now from Mexico. And the only way we can 
reduce that particular influx of drugs to our country is 
to cooperate with the nations where it is grown. We can, 
by infra-red photography, either we or the Mexican Gov- 
ernment, for instance, identify the fields where the heroin 
poppies are grown. And by going to the farms, the Mex- 
ican soldiers go into the farms, they can destroy those 
poppy fields before the harvest is complete. At the same 
time, many of those farmers are small, poverty stricken, 
live in remote areas of the mountains. I think you have 
to be above 3,000 feet to grow heroin poppies, and alterna- 
tive crops need to be provided for them. 

So we discussed this at length, President Lopez Portillo 
and I did, and we agreed that with sub-Cabinet level rep- 
resentatives that we would explore this question further. 
A part of it, obviously, is trying to stop drugs as they cross 
the border. But that’s a very, very inefficient operation. 
The cost is enormous. And as you know, a tiny volume of 
a very large quantity of heroin makes concealment very, 
very easy. And so, to stop the drugs where they are being 
produced is by far the better approach. Lopez Portillo is 


also deeply concerned about this. He feels the same way 
I do. 


I’ve appointed as my own representative, here in the 
White House, Dr. Peter Bourne, who is probably the 
world’s foremost expert on heroin, cocaine, and mari- 
juana—even alcohol—all the drugs that are bad. He’s 
traveled throughout the world at the invitation of other 
countries. He goes into countries that we can’t even get 
into because we don’t have diplomatic relationships with 
them. But because of his knowledge about the subject, 
they bring him in to help them with their problems. And 
he is heading up our drug effort in this country. And I 
think that with him and the equivalent leaders in the 
other nations, particularly Mexico, we can help a great 
deal in the future. 


I want to say in closing, this: I wish I had more time 
to answer your questions. I tried to give as much time 
as I could to you. I don’t claim to know all the answers. 
I’m learning. I’m studying. I’m enjoying the job. I get 
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over here every morning at the latest by 7 o’clock. And 
I ordinarily go home in time for supper at 7:00, and 
then I spend 2 or 3 hours at night working and studying 
and reading. 


It’s not a laborious thing for me because I really enjoy 
it. In the first 6 weeks, I have shifted away from details 
and excessive burden of paperwork to a more long-range 
analysis of the questions that face our country. I study 
about foreign matters. I get briefings from the Cabinet 
Secretaries on things that are important to them. And 
I’m trying to prepare myself to make decisions as they 
come up in the future. But it’s very important to us to let 
the American people know what’s going on. 


And I’m deeply grateful that you’ve been willing to 
come to Washington to meet with me and with Jody Pow- 
ell and Midge Costanza, and others who work with me 
closely. I hope that you will feel after you go back home, 
that there need not be any obstacle to your direct contact 
to us. If you call Walt Wurfel or Jody or Rex Granum in 
the news section of our operation, they'll give you an an- 
swer to the question. And I really hope that you will al- 
ways feel that this is your Government as well as it is mine. 


I hope to get around the country every now and then, 
to travel. We are making good progress, I think, in for- 
eign matters. We don’t have any magic answers. It’s 
going to be laborious and tedious and require a great deal 
of tenacity to solve some of the problems that have been 
on us so long. And when I go out of office, there will still 
be a lot left for the next President. 


But in summary, I appreciate the confidence that the 
American people have placed in me and feel confident 
that I’ve got a good staff and a good Cabinet to work with 
me and hope that you will keep an inquisitive eye on us 
and a critical one when we make mistakes, but give us 
the credit when we have those infrequent successes of 
which we are proud. 


Thank you very much. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 4 p.m. in the Roosevelt Room at the 
White House. Participants in the interview were: 

Charles W. Bailey II, editor, Minneapolis Tribune, Minneapolis, 
Minn.; Sidney H. Bell, city editor, Welch Daily News, Welch, W. 
Va.; Fred Blackman, anchorman, WGHP-TV, High Point, N.C.; 
J. Earle Bowden, editor, Pensacola News-Journal, Pensacola, Fla.; 
James A. Clemon, editor of editorial page, Omaha World-Herald, 
Omaha, Nebr. ; J. Carrol Dadisman, executive editor and vice presi- 
dent, Columbus Ledger/Enquirer, Columbus, Ga.; Martin L. Dug- 
gan, editorial page editor, St. Louis Globe-Democrat, St. Louis Mo.; 
George F. Gruner, managing editor, Fresno Bee, Fresno, Calif.; Har- 
old S. Gulliver, Jr., editor, Atlanta Constitution, Atlanta Ga.; Bruce 
M. Henderson, editor, Montgomery Publishing Co., Fort Washing- 
ton, Pa.; Irving Leibowitz, editor, Lorain Journal, Lorain, Ohio; 
Bradford W. Messer, managing editor, Galveston News, Galveston, 
Tex.; Ralph L. Millett, Jr., editor, The Knoxville News-Sentinel, 
Knoxville, Tenn. ; ; Michael Morgan, news director, KGBT-TV, Har- 
lingen, Tex.; ; James O. Powell, editor of editorial page, Arkansas 
Gazette, Little Rock, Ark.; : Joseph B. Riley, news director, WWNH 
Radio, Rochester, NH.; Franklin D. Schurz, Jr, publisher and edi- 
tor, South Bend Tribune, South Bend, Ind. ; William B. Smart, 
editor, Salt Lake City Deseret News, Salt Lake City, Utah; Joe H. 


Stroud, editor, Detroit Free Press, Detroit, Mich. ; Robert E. Thomp- 
son, publisher, Seattle Post-Intelligencer, Seattle, Wash.; Bernadine 
C. Washington, vice president and general manager, WVWON-AM 
Radio, Chicago, Ill.; Robert H. Wills, editor, Milwaukee Sentinel, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Children’s Hospital National 
Medical Center 


The President’s Remarks at the Dedication Ceremony 
for the Center. March6, 1977 


I think it’s very significant to point out that several 
Presidents and several different Congresses, that many 
private contributors have been involved in the evolution of 
this tremendous new health care center. I’m proud of it. 

It has been a subject of some criticism because of its 
cost. But I think we have to remember that this is the 
center of our government, and that what does occur here 
in 1977 and in the year 2000 can very well set a stand- 
ard of care and love for children that will permeate the 
consciousness of doctors and nurses and’ parents, teachers 
and social workers throughout our country and, perhaps, 
even throughout the world. 

I grew up in a home in a rural area of Georgia, but my 
mother was a registered nurse. And I and the other chil- 
dren in that country community had good health care, not 
just from her but because there was a heavy emphasis on 
the prevention of disease, on inoculations, and on a con- 
stant relationship with a large number of medical doc- 
tors who lived there then. 


We've let those standards of prevention emphasis de- 
teriorate over the last few decades. Recently, Joe Califano, 
who is the new head of the Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare Department, was talking about this. And we de- 
cided to increase the emphasis placed on the health care 
for children. 


In the past, the Federal Government has paid 50 per- 
cent of the cost of identifying young children who need 
health care, and we had very slight response. So we de- 
cided in this next budget to increase that to 75 percent, 
hoping that in this way, within the school environment, 
within the outpatient clinics, within the county health 
centers, that we could identify children who perhaps have 
not had the good fortune that many of your children and 
my child has had, and might have potential problems 
observed and corrected before they reach their formative 
years of life. 

This tremendous new Children’s Hospital is designed 
to do several things. One is to treat those children who 
have severe health problems, particularly cardiac patients 
at a young age, below 18 or so. Ninety percent of those 
kinds of patients in the whole metropolitan area are 
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likely to be treated here. And one-third of all the children 
in the metropolitan area of Washington will be treated 
here. 

A great deal of thought has gone into the design of this 
hospital to try to predict what the future might hold in 
energy conservation, health care, and in the use of brief 
periods of stay within a hospital environment for those 
who are quite ill. 

Another new or innovative change that has been made 
in the design is that there is a special place in every in- 
stance for the parent of a child to stay here with that child 
while the severe illness has not been corrected. So, ad- 
jacent to each child’s bed there is a place for the parent 
to stay. 

This hospital, I believe, is associated with George 
Washington University and its medical center. And it’s 
close enough so that Federal officials, as well, can both 
teach, try new ideas, and learn. We, I think, can receive 
rich benefits from this center. And I believe that we can 
set a standard for the whole country. 

I know how much I love my own children. Just a few 
minutes ago, Amy and I were out in the front yard of 
the White House designing a tree house that’s going to be 
built for Amy, and it is one of those many instances that 
I have to be close to her. And I know that when she does 
get ill in the future, I want her to have good health care. 

But I’m just as interested in a child who lives in the 
oldest and most dilapidated apartment house in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. And I’m also interested in the children 
that live in Atlanta, Georgia, Detroit, or who live in other 
parts of our country. 

So I’m here to represent the Government, which quite 
often makes mistakes, but which I hope always retains a 
heart, attuned to loving care for those who are able to 
care for themselves, yes, but for primarily those whose care 
would be neglected if those who do occupy major political 
positions in the Congress and in the White House didn’t 
care for everyone. 


This is a good day for us. And I hope that every one 
who serves in this hospital or who comes here for treat- 
ment or whose family uses this facility will be blessed by 
it and will be inspired with a sense of compassion and 
understanding and brotherhood and love, to keep illness 
away from our children and to correct those who are af- 
flicted with disease. 


I want to congratulate those who have come before me 
who had the foresight to understand the need for this facil- 
ity. And I think that every family who does live in that 
dilapidated apartment dwelling can breathe a little easier 
knowing that if their children are sick that poverty or de- 
spair will not prevent their child from getting just as good 
medical treatment as the little daughter of the President 
of the United States. 


That’s what’s good about a system of government such 
as ours. We’ve got a long way to go in the field of health 
care, but this is a major step forward. And I’m very 
proud of what has been done and look forward with a 
great deal of determination to earn, as President, working 
with all of you, the medal that has been struck and pre- 
sented to me and Rosalynn. 


It will go in the White House museum or in the Ar- 
chives. And I hope it will be a reminder in generations to 
come of the concern that many of you have had long be- 
fore I was elected President at these tiny but precious em- 
blems of concern in the greatest country on Earth, the 
children that we care so much about. 


Thank you again. I’m proud to be part of this great 
ceremony. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 3:05 p.m. Prior to his remarks, the 
President and Mrs. Carter were presented with a gold medallion, 
struck in honor of the occasion by the governing board of the hos- 
pital, which was engraved on the back with the following inscrip- 
tion: “For the People of the United States of America. With Love 
and Gratitude, From the Family of Children’s Hospital National 
Medical Center—March 6, 1977.” The President accepted the 
medal on behalf of the American people, who financed the Center 
though private donations and Federal grants and loans. 
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VISIT OF PRIME MINISTER YITZHAK RABIN 
OF ISRAEL 


Exchange of Remarks Between the President and Prime Minister Rabin at a 
Welcoming Ceremony on the South Lawn. March7, 1977 


Tue Preswenrt. I’d like to say first of all, that I am very deeply grateful 
to welcome back to our country an old friend of mine and a long-time 
friend of the United States—Prime Minister Rabin from Israel. 

We've had two foreign visitors already. This is a different kind of 
visit. This is going to be a series of working sessions. Because of the crucial 
nature of problems that face the Middle East and the close historic ties 
between Israel and the United States, we’ve decided to minimize the 
amount of time spent in ceremony. We will have a meeting tonight at a 
banquet, but it will be a working banquet. 

And I believe that this is the kind of interrelationship that will dem- 
onstrate to the world the seriousness with which we address our problems 
in the Middle East, our commitment to Israel, our long-standing friend- 
ship, our sharing of democratic principles and human liberty, and our 
constant search for peace. 

As many of you may know, in the Six-Day War in Israel a number of 
years ago, the strategist and the tactician and the commander was Prime 
Minister Rabin. Later, he was ambassador to our country. 

And while I was Governor of Georgia, he and his wife visited me in 
Atlanta. He had political aspirations then, I imagine, in the back of his 
mind. His success in politics was much more rapid than I have achieved. 
When I went to Israel not too lony ago, he came back from Africa to 
meet with me and to explain to me in a 2- or 3-hour session in my hotel 
room some of the inner workings and hidden mechanism of the Israeli 
political structure. I didn’t realize then how well he understood them 
because shortly afterwards he became the Prime Minister of that great 
country. Later, I’ve now become President of our country. 

But I think this long-standing relationship with him and a personal 
knowledge of him and his deep commitment to peace in a courageous way 
will stand us in good stead as we explore the future of our two countries. 

Recently, Secretary of State Vance took a trip to the Middle East, 
began his trip with a long conversation with Prime Minister Rabin and 
his Cabinet, members of the Knesset, other leaders of Israel, and then, 
subsequently, went to meet with the leaders of other countries in the 
Middle East to try to explore some common ground for future permanent 
peace there, so that Israel might have defensible borders so that the peace 
commitments would never be violated, and that could be a sense of secu- 
rity about this young country in the future. 

I can’t think of any two nations on Earth that more narrowly focus 
deep commitments on a common way for the principles of government 
based on mutual background, the present considerations on a common 
basis, and in the future a mutual commitment. , 

This is a time of great joy for me to have Prime Minister Rabin and 
his wife, Lea, come to visit us. And I believe that the next 2 days of dis- 
cussions between myself and him, his leaders and ours, the Cabinet-level 


officers and the leaders of Congress and the private community, will be 
very fruitful. 
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Nineteen seventy-seven is a year that might very well bring a major 
step forward toward ultimate and permanent peace. And to a great 
degree, the success of this year’s negotiations and hopes rest on the 
shoulders of a man who, in the past, has demonstrated his capability of 
dealing with complicated problems in a frank and courageous fashion 
and who has a vision that is very closely compatible with the visions of 
the people of the United States. 

So on behalf of our people, I welcome you back to our country, Mr. 
Rabin, and would like very much to express our complete commitment to 
an even greater interrelationship on a common basis with the courageous 
citizens whom you represent in the great nation of Israel. 

Thank you for coming. You are welcome here. 


Prime Minister Rapin. Mr. President, Mrs. Carter, my wife and I 
deeply appreciate your personal welcome and your kind, warm words. 

May I say it is always a pleasure to me to be back in Washington and 
to see around me so many friends. I wish particularly to thank you, Mr. 
President, for the kind invitation that brings me here today. 

Your hospitality enables me to convey in a most personal manner, 
the best wishes, the friendship, and the esteem of the people and the 
Government of Israel, to you, Mr. President, and to the great people you 
represent. 

Democratic Israel stands with you in your endeavor to foster peace 
and human rights within the family of nations. From this platform, let me 
say to you, Mr. President, that Israel shall continue to work tirelessly for 
the peace and welfare of our region, strengthened and encouraged by the 
special relationship that has long marked the ties between our two 
peoples. 

Let me emphasize to you, Mr. President, that I have come from 
Jerusalem, the City of Peace, with a sense of dedication to build a struc- 
ture of peace between Israel and our neighbors. Peace is our highest 
aspiration. It is towards this end that Israel commits all its energies; for 
peace is the essence of the heritage we share and the goal of policy we 
pursue. It is a heritage as old, as eternal, and as living as the Bible. 

Everything our people stand for, everything we believe in derives 
from the Biblical definition of what is right and good. In the words of 
Solomon in the Book of Proverbs, “Righteousness exalts a nation.” 

It has been the moral standing of America that induces help among 
millions longing for a better, a more decent, and a more peaceful world. 
It is the understanding and support which America has throughout dis- 
played for the security and welfare of my own nation that moves me now 
to express to you and through you to the American people our deepest 
gratitude. 

Mr. President, I come knowing that our aspirations and goals are 
one. It is in this spirit that I look forward to our forthcoming talks, and 
it is in this very same spirit that I bring to you from Jerusalem our sincere 
greetings of Shalom. 

THE PresiwENT. Thank you very much. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 10:35 a.m. 
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Department of Agriculture 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate 
Carol Tucker Foreman To Be Assistant Secretary for 
Food and Consumer Services. March 7, 1977 


The President today announced that he will nominate 
Carol Tucker Foreman to be an Assistant Secretary of 
Agriculture (Food and Consumer Services). Ms. Fore- 
man is executive director of the Consumer Federation of 
America. 

She was born May 3, 1938, in Little Rock, Ark. She 
received an A.B. degree from Washington University in 
St. Louis in 1960, and has done graduate work at Ameri- 
can University in Washington. 

In 1961, Ms. Foreman worked as a research assistant 
for the Permanent Investigations Subcommittee of the 
U.S. Senate Government Operations Committee. From 
1961 to 1963, she was an associate in Federal Counsel 
Associates and represented the Metals Committee of the 
New York Commodity Exchange. 

Ms. Foreman taught American government and U.S. 
history at William Woods College in Fulton, Mo., in 
1963-64. In 1965, she worked as a writer-researcher for 
National Educational Television. 

From 1965 to 1966, she was director of research and 
publications for the Democratic National Committee and 
editor of ““The Democrat.” She served as a congressional 
liaison aide for the Department of Housing and Urban 
Development from 1966 to 1969. 


Ms. Foreman was chief of information liaison for the 
Center for Family Planning Program Development of 
Planned Parenthood-World Population from 1969 to 
1971. From 1971 to 1972, she was director of policy co- 
ordination for the Commission on Population Growth and 
the American Future. 

From 1972 to 1973, she was executive director of the 
Citizens’ Committee on Population and the American 
Future, a privately funded project to disseminate the find- 
ings and recommendations of the Commission on Popu- 
lation Growth and the American Future. 

Since 1973, she has been executive director of the 
Consumer Federation of America, and of the Paul Doug- 
las Consumer Research Center, which is the education 
and research arm of the Consumer Federation of 
America. 


She is a member of Women’s Equity Action League and 
past president of its National Capital chapter. She was a 
member of the District of Columbia Commission on the 
Status of Women in 1973-74. 


Ms. Foreman is married to Jay H. Foreman. They 
have two children and reside in the District of Columbia. 


Council on Environmental Quality 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate 
James Gustave Speth To Bea Member. March 7, 1977 


The President today announced that he will nominate 
James Gustave Speth to be a member of the Council on 
Environmental Quality. Speth is a cofounder and staff 
attorney for the Natural Resources Defense Council in 
Washington, D.C. 

He was born in Orangeburg, S.C. on March 4, 1942. 
He received a B.A. degree from Yale University in 1964, 
and attended Balliol College, Oxford, England, on a 
Rhodes Scholarship, where he received a B.Litt. in eco- 
nomics. In 1969, he received an LL.B. degree from Yale 
Law School. 

In 1969 and 1970, Speth was a law clerk to Justice 
Hugo L. Black of the U.S. Supreme Court. In 1970, he 
became cofounder and staff attorney for the Natural Re- 
sources Defense Council, where he has had principal re- 
sponsibility for NRDC’s litigation and educational pro- 
grams in the areas of energy research and development, 
nuclear power, water pollution, stream channelization, 
and corporate responsibility. 

Speth has had several articles on environmental sub- 
jects published in professional journals and has testified 
on these subjects before congressional committees and 
Government agencies. He was a member of the steering 
committee for the environment section of the D.C. Bar, 
and a member of the legal ethics committee of the D.C. 
Bar, in 1975—76. He was a member of the Subcommittee 
on Public Interest Law Firms of the Committee on Ethics 
and Grievances of the D.C. Bar in 1973, and a trustee of 
the Institute of Ecology from 1972 to 1974. 

Speth is married to the former Cameron Council. They 
have three children and reside in the District of 
Columbia. 


Preparations for a Summit Meeting 


Announcement of the Designation of Henry Owen as the 
President’s Personal Representative With the Rank of 
Ambassador To Participate in the Preparations. 
March 7, 1977 


The President today announced that he will designate 
Henry Owen as his personal representative, with the per- 
sonal rank of Ambassador, to participate in preparations 
for a summit meeting later this year. 

Owen is director of Foreign Policy Studies at the 
Brookings Institution, Washington, D.C. 
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He was born in New York City on August 26, 1920, 
and received an A.B. degree from Harvard University 
in 1941. From 1942 to 1946, he served in the United 
States Navy as a lieutenant. 

Owen was a research economist for the State Depart- 
ment from 1946 to 1955, and a member of the Depart- 
ment’s Policy Planning Staff from 1955 to 1962. From 
1962 to 1966, he was deputy counselor and vice chairman 
of the Policy Planning Council and in 1966, he was act- 
ing counselor and chairman of that Council. 

Owen was chairman of the Policy Planning Council 
from 1966 until 1969, when he became director of For- 
eign Policy Studies at the Brookings Institution. 


D.C. General Hospital 
Commission Act 


Statement by the President on His Decision Not To Take 
Action on the Bill. March7, 1977 


The people of the District of Columbia share with the 
other people of our Nation a determination to improve 
such public services as health care and a desire to do so 
with the least possible interference from the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 


The District is, of course, in a unique legal position. 
There are special responsibilities that I, as President, have 
for the District, and there may be cases involving Federal 
interests or true emergencies where I may find it my 
proper duty to intervene. 


But I believe that the people of the District, through 
their elected representatives, can best decide for them- 
selves such questions as the proper way to provide high- 
quality health care. Therefore, I will take no action on 
this bill. 


NOTE: The White House press release containing the President’s 
statement also included the following announcement: 

The White House said today that President Carter would take 
no action to overturn the D.C. General Hospital Commission Act, 
which provides for an independent panel to administer the D.C. 
General Hospital. The act was passed by the D.C. City Council by a 
12 to 2 vote, overriding a veto by Mayor Walter Washington. 

Under the Home Rule Act, any legislation passed by the Council 
over a mayoral veto goes to the President for a decision. The Presi- 
dent had 30 days after receiving the legislation February 11 to 
sustain the Mayor’s veto or to take no action to show disapproval 
of the act. 

The bill now goes to Congress for a review period of 30 legislative 
days. 

Under the act, the city’s only public hospital would be removed 
from administrative control of the D.C. Department of Human 
Resources and placed under the control of a board of commissioners 
appointed by the Mayor with the advice and consent of the 
Council. 


President’s Economic Policy Board 


Executive Order 11975. March7, 1977 


ABOLISHING THE PRESIDENT’S Economic Po.icy Boarp, 
AND FOR OTHER PuRPOSES 


By virtue of the authority vested in me by the Constitu- 
tion and statutes of the United States of America, includ- 
ing the International Economic Policy Act of 1972, as 
amended (22 U.S.C. 2841 et seq.), and the Council on 
Wage and Price Stability Act (88 Stat. 750, 12 U.S.C. 
1904 note), and as President of the United States of 
America, in order to permit a new designation of the 
Chairman of the Council on Wage and Price Stability 
and to abolish the Economic Policy Board, it is hereby 
ordered as follows: 

Section 1. Executive Order No. 11808, as amended, 
is hereby revoked. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of the Treasury shall continue as 
Chairman of the Council on International Economic Pol- 
icy (22 U.S.C. 2844 and 2848). 

Jmmmy CarTER 
The White House, 

March 7, 1977. 

[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 4:40 p.m., 
March 8, 1977] 


NOTE: The Executive order was not issued in the form of a White 
House press release. 


Visit of Prime Minister 
Yitzhak Rabin of Israel 


Exchange of Toasts Between the President and the 
Prime Minister at a Working Dinner at the White House. 
March 7, 1977 


Tue Presiwent. I think maybe something is expected of 
me. [Laughter] 

First of all, I want to welcome all of you to the White 
House. When something occurs with which I’m not famil- 
iar, I call Ambassador Dinitz and ask him, “What do I 
do next?” And he always tells me how my predecessors 
have performed, and what’s expected as the next event on 
the program. And I think he was filling very large shoes 
when he took over as Ambassador himself. 

I met Prime Minister Rabin for the first time when he 
came to Georgia. I was a new Governor, and he came 
down to pay his respects to me, along with his wife, Lea. 
And we had an instant friendship. I had the greatest pos- 
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sible admiration for him because, as a military man my- 
self, I had studied the Six-Day War and recognized his 
superb courage and leadership in the major test of the 
military strength and deep personal commitment of the 
people who live in the heroic nation of Israel. 

I have been proud of that friendship ever since. And 
when I went to Israel a few years ago, although Prime 
Minister Rabin was in temporary retirement from politics 
at that time, he was already making plans for the future. 
He didn’t tell me about them. I was making plans for the 
future—I didn’t tell him about them. [Laughter] 

But I had spent 5 or 6 days driving around in Israel, 
learning about the country and learning about politics 
there, and had a whole series of questions that I wanted 
to ask someone who was knowledgeable. And he was gra- 
cious enough to return to Tel Aviv a day or two early to 
meet with me, and we spent 2 or 3 hours talking about 
Israeli politics. I was fairly well impressed with his knowl- 
edge of the subject. I was even more impressed a few 
months later when he became Prime Minister. [Laughter] 
And since then, we’ve tried to stay in touch with one 
another. 

As all of you assembled around this table know, there 
is a kinship between our Nation and Israel that’s almost 
unique. Our principle of government is the same—a prin- 
ciple of commitment to individual human rights and to 
democracy in its purest form; a matter of pride in one’s 
present and in one’s past, and confidence about the fu- 
ture, even in times of trial and tribulation; and sharing 
of a religious heritage that, to me, is very significant. 

I was particularly eager for Prime Minister Rabin to 
come to our country early in my own administration so 
that we could renew our friendship and to talk about the 
future. Many people in our own country have looked on 
our relationship with Israel as one of support and one of 
friendship that was to Israel’s benefit. I have never looked 
on it that way. I consider it to be an equal partnership 
that’s derived for our country and for the cause of free- 
dom tremendous benefits for us. And this is a time of a 
sharing of plans for the future. 

I had a chance this morning, along with some of you 
around the table, to discuss at length the possibilities in 
1977 of helping to carve out for Israel and for Israel’s 
neighbors a time of permanent peace, of mutual respect, 
of trade, better understanding, and of the acceptance of 
differences that in the past have been divisive but, per- 
haps in the future, if our prayers are answered, those di- 
visions might be eliminated. 

We recognize that the responsibilities fall on the par- 
ticipants, themselves, in the negotiations that I hope might 
take place later on this year. And we will offer our good 
offices, if they are requested, in trying to reach some un- 
derstanding and provide some common ground on which 
peace might come in a permanent fashion. 


We understand very clearly in our own country— 
strong and ‘powerful and secure—that security is impor- 
tant and is the essence of what Israel can expect from us 
and from the rest of the world—a recognition of their ex- 
istence now and in the future. 

I have a lot to learn as a new President. And I'll spend 
as much time as I can on this brief visit of Prime Minister 
Rabin, learning from him about the special yearnings in 
Israel for recognition and for peace in the future, and 
learning about the strengths and capabilities and needs of 
that great country. 

I think it was about 29 years ago that Israel became a 
nation. And my understanding is that 12 minutes later, 
President Truman recognized Israel, and that recognition 
and that friendship has never wavered. And as long as I 
have any influence on our Government, and as long as 
these other gentlemen from our Government have any in- 
fluence, that recognition and that strength and that 
friendship and that sense of mutual purpose will never 
waver. 

I’d like to propose a toast to the brave and courageous 
leader of a brave and courageous country—our friend, the 
people of Israel—Prime Minister Rabin. 

Tue Prime Minister. Mr. President, distinguished 
Members of the Senate and the House of Representatives, 
members of the administration, my colleagues from Israel : 

I would like to thank you, Mr. President, very much for 
your kind words, for your kind invitation, for the time 
that you have spent with me and the attention that you 
have paid for the problems that we have brought to you as 
the President of the United States, as the leader of the 
great democratic country of the world. 

You mentioned our first meeting. I think it was in 1971. 
I don’t know if you remember, but I remember what you 
did say then to me. You said that we started from a dif- 
ferent beginning, and we reached in the opposite direc- 
tion. You mentioned that I started by studying agricul- 
ture and became a soldier, and you started at the Acad- 
emy, the Naval Academy, and became a farmer. [Laugh- 
ter] Then, I didn’t know that I would be a Prime Minis- 
ter. I don’t know if you knew that you would become 
President. [Laughter] 


The second meeting, of course, was 31% years ago, the 
middle of ’73. I was a newcomer then to politics. Only 
then, I decided to enter politics. Before I left Israel, some- 
body asked me if I would go to meet President Carter to 
learn how to succeed quickly in the elections as a new- 
comer to politics. [Laughter] 

But beyond all this, Mr. President, we in Israel appre- 
ciate, appreciate very much your undertsanding and the 
understanding of the United States towards Israel, to- 
wards what we represent, towards what we aspire to 
achieve. And I believe there is something unique in the 
relations between our two countries. 
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Sometimes I feel almost ashamed to mention the two 
countries together—over 220 million, the biggest, the 
largest, the strongest country on earth, and a tiny, small 
Israel of 31% million. But I believe that there are certain 
values, certain beliefs, certain heritage, certain faith, cer- 
tain tradition that are beyond question of size. I believe 
that there is something that brings us together. It’s the 
spivit of freedom, the belief in democracy, and the perma- 
nent search for peace and happiness. 

I believe that only these values can explain the unique 
relationship that has been developed between our coun- 
tries. Mr. President, you mentioned that with President 
Truman, the United States was the first country on earth 
to recognize the independence of the Jewish people in its 
own country, in Israel. I don’t believe it is just by sheer 
coincidence. 

And since then, three decades, almost, these relation- 
ships have been developed, have been strengthened, have, 
to my opinion, brought tranquillity and hope of better life 
and peace to the Middle East, not only to Israel—I believe 
to the region as a whole. 

I’m sure that the understanding and the cooperation be- 
tween our two countries is the basis and the hope for peace 
in the area. I’m sure that the talks that we have started 
today, and I’m sure that the understandings that will be 
reached, will serve and will help bring meaningful nego- 
tiations, agreements, and in the long run—let’s hope 
shorter than long—bring peace to the area. 

I’ve said to you, Mr. President, this morning, that it 
might be this is the first visit of a Prime Minister of Israel 
that has come to the United States without a shopping list, 
without the need to make imminent decision because of 
the pressure of events. 

I believe that your initiative to start these talks and to 
invite me, this time will allow us to build the kind of 
thinking and, I hope, also action with coordination with 
other leaders of the area that will bring about an end to a 
long, futile war and will start a new beginning to Israel 
and to all the countries in that area. 


We trust that you, and the United States under your 
leadership, will do whatever is possible on the one hand to 
pursue the course of peace, but at the same time, to make 
sure that Israel’s strengths will allow it to defend itself, 
by itself, till peace will be achieved. 

Allow me to raise my glass, Mr. President. To you, Mr. 
President, and to whatever you want to achieve for your 
country, for the welfare of the world and, I hope, for peace 
in the Middle East. 


To the President. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 8:40 p.m. in the State Dining 
Room. 


Department of Justice 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate 
Peter F. Flaherty To Be Deputy Attorney General. 
March 8, 1977 


The President today announced that he will nominate 
Peter F. Flaherty to be Deputy Attorney General. Flaherty 
is currently mayor of Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Flaherty was born June 25, 1924, in Pittsburgh. He re- 
ceived a J.D. degree, cum laude, from the University of 
Notre Dame in 1951. He received his M.P.A. degree from 
the University of Pittsburgh in 1967. He served in the 
United States Air Force from 1943 to 1946, when he was 
honorably discharged as a captain. 

Flaherty engaged in the private practice of law in Pitts- 
burgh from 1952 to 1957 and from 1964 to 1966. From 
1957 to 1964, he served as an Assistant District Attorney 
for Allegheny County. He was a councilman for the city 
of Pittsburgh from 1966 until 1970, when he was elected 
mayor. 

Flaherty is married to the former Nancy Houlihan. 
They have five children and reside in Pittsburgh. 


Renegotiation Board 


Announcement of Designation of Goodwin Chase as 


Chairman. March 8, 1977 


The President today announced the designation of 
Goodwin Chase to be Chairman of the Renegotiation 
Board. Chase is currently a member of the Board. 

Chase retired as president of the Washington National 
Bank, Ellensburg, Wash., in 1957, when it merged into the 
National Bank of Washington. He became president and 
chairman of the board of the latter bank in 1959, and 
upon consolidation of the Pacific National Bank of Seattle 
with the National Bank of Washington in 1970, Chase 
became president of the resulting bank, the Pacific Na- 
tional Bank of Washington. 

He was born on June 30, 1911, in Los Angeles, Calif. 
Chase attended the University of Southern California and 
the Institute of Economics of the Brookings Institute. 
From 1939 to 1956, he was vice president of the Wash- 
ington National Bank, Ellensburg, Wash. 

Chase has served as a regent of Pacific Lutheran Uni- 
versity, chairman of the Washington Council of the Na- 
tional Council on Crime and Delinquency, a member of 
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the Comptroller of the Currency’s Advisory Committee, 
and as chairman of the Washington State Council on 
Higher Education. In 1971, he received the Lamplighter 
Award from the National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People. 

He is married to the former Gudrun M. Mack. They 
have two sons and one daughter and reside in Tacoma, 


Wash. 


Agency for International Development 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate 
John J. Gilligan To Be Administrator. March 8, 1977 


The President today announced that he will nominate 
John J. Gilligan to be Administrator of the Agency for 
International Development. Gilligan served as Governor 
of Ohio from 1971 to 1975, and is currently president of 
John J. Gilligan Consultants. 

He was born in Cincinnati, Ohio, on March 22, 1921. 
He received a B.A. degree from the University of Notre 
Dame in 1943, and an M.A. degree from the University 
of Cincinnati in 1947. Between 1942 and 1945, he served 
in the United States Navy as a lieutenant. 

Gilligan was an instructor of literature at Xavier Uni- 
versity from 1948 to 1953. In 1953, he was elected to the 
Cincinnati City Council, and was reelected five times. He 
was elected to Congress in 1964 and served as a member 
of the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

In 1968, Gilligan was the Democratic candidate for the 
U.S. Senate from Ohio and in 1970, he was elected Gov- 
ernor of Ohio. 

In 1973, he served on the Mikulski Commission for the 
reform of the delegate selection process of the Demo- 
cratic Party. At the 1976 Democratic National Conven- 
tion, he was secretary of the platform committee. 

Gilligan was appointed a fellow of the John F. Kennedy 
Institute of Politics, at Harvard, in 1969, and served an 
18-month appointment as a fellow at the Woodrow Wil- 
son International Center for Scholars, Washington, D.C., 
in 1975-76. 

He has also served as chairman of the Committee on 
National Priorities and Resources, and is presently chair- 
man of the National Democratic Forum. 

Gilligan is married to the former Mary Kathryn Dixon. 
They have two sons and two daughters and one grand- 
daughter. Their permanent residence is in Cincinnati, and 
they are currently residing in the District of Columbia. 


Department of Commerce 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate 
Charles L. Haslam To Be Generai Counsel. 
March 8, 1977 


The President today announced that he will nominate 
Charles L. Haslam to be General Counsel of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. Haslam is university counsel at Duke 
University, in Durham, N.C. 

Haslam was born on June 7, 1944, in Birmingham, 
Ala. He received an A.B. degree from Princeton Univer- 
sity in 1965, and a J.D. degree from Duke University 
School of Law in 1969. 

From 1969 to 1972, he served as an assistant professor 
at Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University. He 
was associate counsel for the American Association of 
University Professors from 1972 until 1974, when he be- 
came university counsel at Duke. 

Haslam is a member of the American Bar Association 
and the Bars of Florida and North Carolina. He is also a 
member of the American Society for International Law 
and the American Civil Liberties Union. 

He resides in Chapel Hill, N.C. 


Commodity Credit Corporation 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate Carol Tucker 
Foreman To Be a Member of the Board of Directors. 


March 8, 1977 


The President today announced that he will nominate 
Carol Tucker Foreman to be a member of the Board of 


Directors of the Commodity Credit Corporation. 

NOTE: Ms. Foreman was nominated to be Assistant Secretary of 
Agriculture for Food and Consumer Affairs on March 7, 1977. 
For the announcement of the nomination and biographical in- 
formation on Ms. Foreman, see page 322 of this issue. 


Cancer Control Month, 1977 


Proclamation 4490. March 8, 1977 


By the President of the United States of America 
a Proclamation 

Approximately 385,000 of our people will die this year 

of cancer, one of our greatest unsolved medical problems. 
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The economic cost of cancer is high, but its toll in terms 
of human suffering is far higher. Recognizing that—and 
that our efforts to overcome cancer must be aggressive and 
sustained—the United States has committed itself to the 
conquest of cancer as a national goal. 

Our efforts have been rewarded. Every year we learn 
more about the causes of cancer, and about its prevention, 
diagnosis, treatment, and control. Our progress is largely 
due to the dedication of scientists and physicians through- 
out our Nation. But the fight against cancer also depends 
on the willingness of the American people to alter their 
eating, drinking, and smoking habits and to seek early and 
appropriate medical care. 

In order to encourage public dedication to our national 
commitment to the control of cancer, the Congress, by a 
joint resolution of March 28, 1938 (52 Stat. 148, 36 
U.S.C. 150), requested the President to issue annually a 
proclamation designating April as Cancer Control Month. 

Now, THEREFORE, I, Jimmy CarTEr, President of the 
United States of America, do hereby proclaim the month 
of April, 1977, as Cancer Control Month, and I invite the 
Governors of the several States and the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico, the Mayor of the District of Columbia, and 
the appropriate officials of all other areas subject to the 
jurisdiction of the United States to issue similar 
proclamations. 

I also urge the health and medical professions, edu- 
cators, the communications media, and all other con- 
cerned individuals and organizations to join during this 
period of time in activities which are designed to im- 
press upon the people of the Nation the importance of our 
continuing commitment to cancer control. 

In Witness Wuereor, I have hereunto set my hand 
this eighth day of March, in the year of our Lord nine- 
teen hundred seventy-seven, and of the Independence of 
the United States of America the two hundred and first. 


Jummy CarTER 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 4:41 p.m., 
March 8, 1977] 


Federal Coal Mine Health and Safety 


The President’s Message to the Congress Transmitting 
the Fifth Annual Report of Health Activities Under the 
Federal Coal Mine Health and Safety Act of 1969. 
March 8, 1977 


To the Congress of the United States: 


I transmit herewith the Fifth Annual Report on Health 
Activities of the Department of Health, Education, and 


Welfare (HEW) as required by the Iederal Coal Mine 
Health and Safety Act of 1969. 

I recommend that the statutory reporting requirement 
for this report be changed from once every year to once 
every three years. HEW staff resources and time could be 
better spent on more research rather than on the prepara- 
tion of annual reports of largely repetitious material. Basic 
information in this field has been known for some time, 
and new findings develop only slowly and infrequently. 
All of the information contained in this report is available 
to Congress during annual appropriations and oversight 
hearings, and HEW will inform Congress immediately of 
any scientific breakthroughs in the field. 


Jummy CARTER 
The White House, 
March 8, 1977. 


NOTE: The text of the President’s message was not issued in the 
form of a White House press release. 


Department of Agriculture 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate John C. White 
To Be Deputy Secretary. March 9, 1977 


The President today announced that he will nominate 
John C. White to be Deputy Secretary of Agriculture. 
White is presently Texas commissioner of agriculture. 

White was born on November 28, 1924, on a tenant 
farm near Newport, in Clay County, Tex. He attended 
rural schools and in 1946, he received a B.S. degree in 
agriculture from Texas Tech University. 

For many years, he maintained a working interest in 
the family farm, purchased by his father with one of the 
first Farm Security Administration loans in 1937. He now 
operates a small cattle farm in central Texas. 

Between 1947 and 1950, White was a teacher of vet- 
erans vocational agriculture in north central Texas, and 
then managed farms and taught agricultural courses at 
Midwestern University, Wichita Falls, Tex. 

In 1950, White was elected Texas commissioner of 
agriculture, defeating a field of five candidates, including 
the incumbent, who had held the office for 20 years. He 
has since been reelected 13 times. 

As agriculture commissioner in Texas, White was re- 
sponsible for ongoing reorganization of the department, 
the first cooperative effort with Mexican officials on con- 
trol of cotton insect pests, encouragement of State legis- 
lation for the registration and analysis of potentially haz- 
ardous agricultural chemicals, and the creation of a con- 
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sumer protection and services division in the department. 
He also inaugurated the Texas Agricultural Projects 


(TAP) project, a worldwide marketing program. 
White was a delegate to the Democratic National Con- 

ventions in 1960 and 1964. He served on the executive 

committee of the Democratic Charter Commission in 


In 1963, White headed the task force that negotiated 
the “chicken war” with the European Community under 
President Kennedy. He was President Johnson’s repre- 
sentative to the Turkey and Yuogslavia Trade Conference 
in 1964. In 1967, he traveled to Vietnam as a special ad- 
viser with a program establishing a self-sustaining food 


production program for Southeast Asia. 
White is married, and he and his wife have five children. 
They reside in Austin, Tex. 


1974, and was chairman of the Texas delegation to the 
1974 mini-convention. 





THE PRESIDENT’S NEWS CONFERENCE OF 
MARCH 9, 1977 


Tue Preswent. Good morning. I have two brief statements to make, 
and then I'll be glad to answer questions. 


YoutH EMPLOYMENT PROGRAMS 


I’ve sent to Congress this morning, a youth employment package 
which will consist of about $11% billion, part of the economic stimulus 
package. 

I’ve been particularly concerned in my own campaign trips around 
the country the last 2 years with the extraordinarily high unemployment 
rate among young people. More than half the total unemployed are 
less than 24 years old. And among those, say, from 16 to 19 years old, 
we have over 18-percent unemployment, and in some of the minority 
groups in urban areas more than 40 percent. 

So we’re going to try a heavy concentration of effort in several of 
the major departments of Government to cut down unemployment 
among our young people. We have, for instance, a Youth Conservation 
Corps similar to what we had during the Depression years known as a 
Civilian Conservation Corps, the CCC. This will be administered by the 
Department of Agriculture and Interior in the open spaces of our 
country. 

We'll have a Youth Community Conservation Corps in the urban 
areas and a heavy emphasis on training for young people leading to em- 
ployment. Including existing programs, this will be about a million jobs 
on a permanent basis plus another million jobs during the summer. 

I hope that the Congress will act quickly on this proposal. I might 
say that many of the Members of Congress have been equally concerned 


and have done a great deal of work on this subject even before I became 
President. 


REMOVAL OF TRAVEL RESTRICTIONS ON AMERICAN CirizENS 


The other item that I’d like to mention is one that’s already been 
reported to some degree. I have long been concerned about our own 
Nation’s stance in prohibiting American citizens to travel to foreign coun- 
tries. We also are quite eagerly assessing our own Nation’s policies that 
violate human rights as defined by the Helsinki agreement. 
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Later on this year we'll go to Belgrade to assess the component 
parts of the Helsinki agreement. And I want to be sure that we don’t 
violate those rights. So I’ve instructed the Secretary of State to remove 
any travel restrictions on American citizens who want to go to Vietnam, 
to North Korea, to Cuba, and to Cambodia. And these restrictions will 


be lifted as of the 18th day of March. 


I would like to point out that we still don’t have diplomatic rela- 
tionships with these countries. That’s a doubtful prospect at this time. 
So there will be some necessary precautions that ought to be taken by 
citizens who go there, since we don’t have our own diplomats in those 
countries to protect them if they should have difficulty. 

I'd be glad to answer any questions that you might have. 

Miss Thomas | Helen Thomas, United Press International]? 


QUESTIONS 


HUMAN RIGHTS AND U.S. INVOLVEMENT IN CHILEAN 
AFFAIRS 


Q. Mr. President, an American delegate to the U.N. 
Human Rights Commission has said that he believes and 
he hopes that his allegations concerning terror, suffering 
in Chile today, coincide with your human rights policy. 
Do they? 

THE Presment. Well, I don’t know which delegate 
this is or what his concerns are. But we are still concerned 
about deprivation of human rights in many of the coun- 
tries of the world. I think Chile would be one of those 
where concern has been expressed. And I want to be sure 
that the American people understand that this is a very 
sensitive issue. 

We've tried to be broad-based in our expression of con- 
cern and, also, responsible. At first, our policy was inter- 
preted, I think, improperly, to deal exclusively with the 
Soviet Union. 

I’ve just pointed out how our own country has been at 
fault in some instances. Torture has been reported to us 
from some of the nations of the world. We are presenting 
these items to the Congress as required by law. But 
throughout the entire world, in Latin America, in our own 
country, in the Communist nations in Eastern Europe, and 
in the Soviet Union, we are very much aware of the con- 
cern about human rights. 

I think it’s entirely appropriate for our own country to 
take the leadership role and let the world say that the 
focal point for the preservation and protection of human 
rights is in the United States of America. I’m proud of 
this. And I intend to adhere to it with the deepest possible 
personal commitment, and I believe I speak accurately 
for the American people on this subject. 

Q. Well, then, does that mean, Mr. President, that you 
don’t object to the remarks that were made by our 
delegate? 

THE PresweEnt. I think that the remarks made by the 
delegate concerning our past involvement in Chilean polit- 


ical affairs was inappropriate. I didn’t know about it 
ahead of time. It was a personal expression of opinion by 
that delegate. 

I think that the Church committee in the Senate has 
not found any evidence that the United States was in- 
volved in the overthrow of the Allende government in 
Chile. There were some allegations made, I think, per- 
haps accurate, that we did have financial aid and other— 
I think financial aid to be restrictive—to political ele- 
ments in Chile that may have contributed to the change 
in government. But I don’t think there has been any proof 
of illegalities there. And the statements made by our dele- 
gate were his own personal statements, not representing 
our government’s. 


YOUTH EMPLOYMENT PROGRAMS 


Q. Mr. President, I gather the youth employment pro- 
gram you just announced is in addition to your economic 
stimulus program. And I wondered how much money this 
adds to the deficit in the 2 upcoming fiscal years? 

THE Preswent. No, this is within the overall economic 
stimulus package already presented to the Congress. 


BORDER LINES IN THE MIDDLE EAST 


Q. Mr. President, there has been a lot of talk about 
defensible borders lately and what that means in regard 
to the Middle East. Could I ask you, sir, do you feel that 
it would be appropriate in a Middle East peace settle- 
ment for the Israelis to keep some of the occupied land 
they took during the 1967 war in order to have secure 
borders? 

THE PresipenT. The defensible border phrase, the se- 
cure borders phrase, obviously, are just semantics. I think 
it’s a relatively significant development in the description 
of possible settlement in the Middle East to talk about these 
things as a distinction. 

The recognized borders have to be mutual. The Arab 
nations, the Israeli nation, has to agree on permanent and 
recognized borders, where sovereignty is legal as mutually 
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agreed. Defense lines may or may not conform in the 
foreseeable future to those legal borders. There may be 
extensions of Israeli defense capability beyond the perma- 
nent and recognized borders. 

I think this distinction is one that is now recognized by 
Israeli leaders. The definition of borders on a geographical 
basis is one that remains to be determined. But I think 
that it is important for the world to begin to see. and for 
the interested parties to begin to see, that there can be a 
distinction between the two; the ability of Israel to de- 
fend herself by international agreement or by the some- 
time placement of Israeli forces themselves or by moni- 
toring stations, as has been the case in the Sinai, beyond 
the actual sovereignty borders as mutually agreed by Israel 
and her neighbors. 

Q. Well, does that mean international zones between 
the countries? 

THE PRESIDENT. International zones could very well be 
part of an agreement. And I think that I can see in a grow- 
ing way, a step-by-step process where there might be a 
mutual agreement that the ultimate settlement, even in- 
cluding the border delineations, would be at a certain de- 
scribed point. In an interim state, maybe 2 years, 4 years, 
8 years or more, there would be a mutual demonstration 
of friendship and an end to the declaration or state of 
war. 

I think that what Israel would like to have is what we 
would like to have: a termination of belligerence toward 
Israel by her neighbors, a recognition of Israel’s right to 
exist, the right to exist in peace, the opening up of borders 
with free trade, tourist travel, cultural exchange between 
Israel and her neighbors; in other words, a stabilization 
of the situation in the Middle East without a constant 
threat to Israel’s existence by her neighbors. 

This would involve substantial withdrawal of Israel’s 
present control over territories. Now, where that with- 
drawal might end, I don’t know. I would guess it would 
be some minor adjustments in the 1967 borders. But that 
still remains to be negotiated. 

But I think this is going to be a long, tedious process. 
We're going to mount a major effort in our own Govern- 
ment in 1977, to bring the parties to Geneva. Obviously, 
any agreement has to be between the parties concerned. 
We will act as an intermediary when our good offices will 
serve well. 

But I’m not trying to predispose our own Nation’s atti- 
tudes towards what might be the ultimate details of the 
agreement that can mean so much to world peace. 


WITHDRAWAL OF AMERICAN GROUND FORCES FROM 
SOUTH KOREA 


Q. At the risk of oversimplification, sir, I believe I un- 
derstand during the campaign you proposed a gradual 
withdrawal of American troops from Korea. 


THE PRESIDENT. Yes. 

Q. Yet, after your revised budget went to Congress, the 
Army has gone to Congress and asked in fiscal 1978, for 
a doubling of military construction funds for Korea and 
in the 3 ensuing years, for more than $110 million for 
similar construction. How does that square with your 
withdrawal plans? 

Tue PresipENT. My commitment to withdraw Amer- 


jcan ground troops from Korea has not changed. I'll be 


meeting this afternoon with the Foreign Minister of South 
Korea. This will be one of the matters that I will discuss. 

I’ve also talked to General Vessey, who is in charge of 
our Armed Forces in South Korea. I think that the time 
period as I described in the campaign months, a 4- or 5- 
year time period, is appropriate. The schedule for with- 
drawal of American ground troops would have to be 
worked out very carefully with the South Korean Govern- 
ment. It would also have to be done with the full under- 
standing and, perhaps, participation of Japan. 

I would want to leave in place in South Korea, ade- 
quate ground forces owned by and controlled by the 
South Korean Government to protect themselves against 
any intrusion from North Korea. I would envision a con- 
tinuation of American air cover for South Korea over a 
long period of time. 

But these are the basic elements, and I’m very deter- 
mined that over a period of time, as described just then, 
that our ground troops would be withdrawn. 


BORDER ADJUSTMENTS IN THE MIDDLE EAST 


Q. Mr. President, I’d like to try to clarify the Israeli 
situation, if I might. A moment ago in answering the 
question, you spoke of the possibility of substantial with- 
drawal of Israeli control over territory and then, just a 
few seconds later, spoke of the possibility of minor terri- 
torial concessions by the Israelis. 

What is it exactly that you have in mind here? Are you 
really talking about some big withdrawals, or are you talk- 
ing only about minor withdrawals? 

Tue Preswent. I don’t think I would use the word 
minor withdrawals. I think there might be minor adjust- 
ments to the 1967, pre-1967 borders. But that’s a matter 
for Israel and her neighbors to decide between themselves. 

I believe that we will know by, Id say, the middle of 
May, much more clearly the positions of the interested 
parties. I’ve not yet met nor talked to the leaders in 
Lebanon, Syria, Jordan, Egypt—Saudi Arabia, to a lesser 
direct participation degree. 

I will meet with all these leaders between now and the 
middle of May. And I don’t want to try to define in any 
specific terms the exact delineation of borders, but I think 
this is obviously one of the most serious problems. 

There are three basic elements: One is an ultimate 
commitment to complete peace in the Middle East; 
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second, border determinations which are highly contro- 
versial and not yet been defined by either side; and, 
third, dealing with the Palestinian question. 

And I’m not trying to act as the one to lay down an 
ultimate settlement. I don’t know what an ultimate settle- 
ment will be. But these matters will be freely and openly 
debated within our own country and within the countries 
involved. And I think I’ve described as best I can my own 
position. 


COMMUNITY REQUIREMENTS FOR FEDERAL HOUSING AID 


Q. Mr. President, the Department of Housing and 
Urban Development, if I read Secretary Harris correctly, 
seems to be moving towards a policy that would promote 
racial integration of the suburbs, namely, through the 
withholding of water and sewer and community develop- 
ment grants in communities that lack a positive com- 
mitment to low- and moderate-income housing. What are 
your views on this? 

THE PRESENT. Well, this was a subject that was well 
discussed during the campaign, as you remember. I think 
that the 1975 Housing Act, I believe it was 1975, clearly 
describes a requirement that communities that request 
Federal help in establishing housing have to put forward 
a positive proposal to ensure a mixture of housing in the 
entire community without regard to race, and without re- 
gard to the economic level of the families involved. 

This does not mean that every individual city block or 
suburban block has to have all different kinds of housing 
in it. It does mean that the overall package, as proposed to 
the Federal Government, has to provide for a wide distri- 
bution of housing opportunities for those in minority 
groups or those who have a low income. 


And I believe that Secretary Harris’ statement is com- 
patible with that law requirement. 


CONTROLS ON DISCLOSURE OF INTELLIGENCE 
INFORMATION 


Q. Mr. President, last week in an interview you ex- 
pressed concern about the disclosure of confidential and 
classified information. Admiral Turner, your choice to 
head the CIA, has said, I believe in testimony, that he 
would favor criminal penalties for disclosure by Govern- 
ment officials of that type of information, but Vice Presi- 
dent Mondale said he’s opposed to it. 


I wonder, sir, if you’d tell us where you stand on that 
issue and what, other than restricting access to classified 
information, you intend to do about this problem? 

THE PresipeENnT. Well, my own interest would be to 
minimize the use of any criminal penalties for disclosure 
of information. There are other penalties that can be used 
without criminal charges, and I think that Vice Presi- 
dent Mondale drew that distinction. 


I don’t know yet what procedure we will follow. My 
own hope would be that we could prevent the disclosure 
of intelligence information that might be damaging to our 
national security, rather than trying to control that prob- 
lem by the imposition of legal criminal penalties. 

Q. Could you elaborate on how you might prevent 
that, Mr. President? 

THE PRESIDENT. Well, I think, first of all, is a tighter 
control over the number of people who have access to 
material that’s highly sensitive, that might damage the 
relationship between our own country and our friends 
and allies. We’ve already initiated steps to that degree 
and we'll be pursuing it. 

As you know, Admiral Turner has only recently been 
confirmed. He’s just now getting his presence felt in the 
defense communities. I'll be going out to the CIA head- 
quarters this afternoon to see the oath of office adminis- 
tered to him. 

But we'll make sure that the public knows what new 
policies we impose. But the one that’s easiest to describe, 
and also very difficult to do, is to make sure that we 
don’t have too many people knowing about matters that 
they don’t need to know and, also, that we can protect 
the legitimate confidentiality of agreements between our- 
selves and our allies. 

Now, I would never permit anything that was either 
illegal or improper. And we’ve got a very good arrange- 
ment that was primarily set up by President Ford to pre- 
vent abuses. The Intelligence Oversight Board is made 
up of three distinguished men appointed by President 
Ford, who have complete access to any operation con- 
ducted by the intelligence forces. 

Senator Inouye’s committee in the Senate and, I think, 
six committees in the House also have access to this infor- 
mation. Of course, I’m monitoring it myself. And I think 
Admiral Turner’s integrity is also a guarantee that there 
will be no future abuses. 

But that doesn’t mean that everything that we do in 
gathering intelligence on which our security might very 
well depend has to be revealed to the public. And draw- 
ing of that distinction is one that’s my responsibility, and 


I think I can handle that. 
SENATE CONFIRMATION HEARINGS ON PAUL WARNKE 


Q. What effect in your mind, if any, is the extent of 
debate in the Senate over Mr. Warnke’s qualifications to 
be the chief SALT negotiator going to have eventually 
on our negotiating position? 

THE Preswent. I don’t believe that the exact vote in 
the Senate on Mr. Warnke’s confirmation will have a 
major effect on future negotiations with the Soviet Union 
on SALT. 


The obvious impression that concerns me is a demon- 
stration of lack of confidence of the Senate in my own 
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ability and attitudes as a chief negotiator. Obviously, as 
President, any decisions made with the Russians on re- 
duction of atomic weapons would have to be approved 
by me. 

I have promised the Joint Chiefs of Staff, who in the 
past perhaps have been by-passed in the process, that they 
will always know ahead of time what our position will 
be at the negotiating table. I’ve not promised the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff that they would have the right to approve 
or disapprove every individual item in negotiations. 

But I hope that the Senate will give Mr. Warnke a 
strong vote. I think many of the people that oppose Mr. 
Warnke just do not want to see any substantial reduc- 
tions in atomic weapons, even though they are agreed to 
mutually by us and the Soviet Union or even if they are 
designed to reduce the threat of nuclear destruction of 
the world. 

I feel very deeply that we ought to pursue with every 
possible means, an agreement with the Soviet Union for 
substantial reductions in atomic weapons. I think Mr. 
Warnke agrees; most of the Senators agree. 

So there are a wide range of reasons for not voting for 
Mr. Warnke. I have complete confidence in him. And I 
might say there is one more very significant guard against 
any error that I and Mr. Warnke and the Secretary of 
State and others might make. The Senate has to approve, 
by a two-thirds vote after complete open debate, any 
agreements signed with the Soviet Union. So, I think 
that the attacks on Mr. Warnke are primarily by those 
who don’t want to see substantial reductions in nuclear 
weapons in the world. 


INVESTIGATION OF RICHARD HELMS 


Q. It is widely reported that a grand jury in Wash- 
ington may be investigating Richard Helms, the former 
CIA Director, to see whether to move forward on a case. 
It is reported that perhaps the jury will want to see cer- 
tain CIA documents. And I presume you would be the 
final arbiter. Have you been asked for those documents, 
and what will be your policy if you are asked for them 
in this case or any other case? 

Tue Present. I have not been asked for any docu- 
ments. And the Helms case has not come to my attention, 
either officially or even indirectly from any of the people 
involved. 

Whether or not to proceed with the case will be the 
exclusive right of the Justice Department. The revela- 
tion of any documents that affect our national security 
will be my own judgment, in this or other cases. 

I can’t respond any further than that, because that’s 
all I know about the subject. 

Q. Mr. President, if I may say, sir, the problem, as you 
know, relates to, I guess, national security considerations 
on the one hand and the legal system and justice on the 


other. Given the recent history, I just wonder how closely 
you will weigh those two. 

Tuer Preswent. Well, the prosecution of the case has 
nothing to do with me; that will be a judgment made by 
the Justice Department. The acutal revelation to a grand 
jury, or in case of a trial, if it should ever evolve, of confi- 
dential or secret material, would have to be judged by me. 

Q. That would control, sir, would it not, whether the 
prosecution could go forward even if it chose? 

Tue Preswenr. It may or may not. At that point, the 
responsibility for making a judgment and the responsi- 
bility for the consequences of an inaccurate judgment, if 
it should occur, would be my own. 


METHODS OF HANDLING CIVIL DISORDERS 


Q. Mr. President, in connection with your concern 
about human rights, a task force on terrorism and violence 
last week presented a report to Attorney General Bell re- 
garding recommendations they had to make on how we 
should handle civil disorders should they occur again like 
they did in the 60’s. It’s a 600-page report, funded—the 
study was funded—by the LEAA, and Attorney General 
Bell typified this as one of the good things the LEAA was 
doing. 

Well, sir, in the report there are certain recommenda- 
tions, such as the use of mass arrests, the use of preventive 
detention, some of the very things that were used in the 
60’s and later ruled inappropriate by the courts. And I 
wondered, sir, what you felt about this problem involving 
human rights in the United States? 

Tue PrEsmENT. I would be apposed to mass arrests, 
and I would be opposed to preventive detention as a gen- 
eral policy and even as a specific policy, unless it was an 
extreme case. Obviously, in a 600-page report there would 
be things with which we would agree and things with 
which we would disagree. I’ve not seen the report. I’m not 
familiar with it. But I think the abuses in the past have in 
many cases exacerbated the disharmonies that brought 
about demontsrations, and I think the arrest of large 
numbers of people without warrant or preventive deten- 
tion is contrary to our own best system of government. 


DOCUMENTS RELATING TO INVESTIGATION OF 
RICHARD HELMS 


Q. Mr. President, to follow on Mr. Donaldson’s ques- 
tion on the Helms case, he asked you if documents have 
been requested. 

THE PRESIDENT. They have not. 


Q. You said they have not. Mr. Lipshutz, your general 
counsel, indicated to some reporters last week, however, 
that the matter of decision on release of information is in 
the White House, is in his office, and that would make it 
ultimately up to you. 
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Now, has the Justice Department not asked permission 
to declassify documents that they may have gotten from 
other sources, from other departments of the Government 
in this case? 

Tue Present. If they have asked for it, it has not 
come to my attention. I can’t say that somewhere in the 
pipeline from the Justice Department, the State Depart- 
ment, the CIA, or even my own counsel, that requests 
have been made. But I have not been aware of them. 

Q. Were questions concerning Mr. Lipshutz’s state- 
ments communicated to you last Friday after some brief- 
ings in the White House? 

THE PreswENT. I’ve not received any request from 
Mr. Lipshutz. Obviously, when something gets to the 
White House it takes time for them to staff it and give me 
the options I have to address and, since I’m not an attor- 
ney, to give me some opinion on the legalities of. But it has 
not come to my attention at all. 

Q. You cannot say whether he has it in his office? 

THE Preswent. I do not know. 


TELEPHONE CALL TO CORY MOORE 


Q. Mr. President, I understand that you have agreed 
to speak on the telephone to the man in Ohio who is hold- 
ing a police official hostage after he releases him. Are you 
concerned that this might be regarded as a precedent? 

THE PreswmeENT. Yes, I am. 

Q. What are the factors that you weighed in that 
regard? 

THE PRESIDENT. The request was made to me to talk to 
Mr. Moore as a pre-condition for his releasing the police 
officer who now has been held about 24 hours. I replied 
that I would be glad to talk to Mr. Moore after the police 
officer was released. 

It is perhaps a dangerous precedent to establish. I 
weighed that factor before I made my own decision. I 
understand that Mr. Moore has promised to release the 
police officer after this news conference, regardless of any 
comments that I might make on it. And I hope that the 
police officer will be released. But if he should be released, 
I will talk to Mr. Moore.* 


MIDDLE EAST BORDERS ISSUE 


Q. Mr. President, I’d like to go just a little bit further 
in your discussion of the defensible borders issue. 

If I understood you correctly, you’re talking about the 
possibility of something like an Israeli defense line along 
the Jordan River and perhaps at some point on the Sinai 
Desert and perhaps at some point on the Golan Heights, 
that would be defense forces but not legal borders. 

Have I understood that correctly, that your feeling is 
that the Israelis are going to have to have some kind of 


*The White House later announced that the President spoke 
briefly with Cory Moore at 4:13 p.m., March 9. 


defense forces along the Jordan River and in those other 
places? 

THE Preswent. Well, you added a great deal to what 
I said. In the first place, I didn’t mention any particular 
parts of the geography around Israel. And I didn’t con- 
fine the defense capability to Israeli forces. These might 
very well be international forces. It might very well be a 
line that’s fairly broad, say, 20 kilometers or more, where 
demilitarization is guaranteed on both sides. It might very 
well consist of outposts, electronics or, perhaps, personnel 
outposts as were established in the Sinai region as a result 
of the Egypt and Israeli agreement. 

I’m not going to try to get more specific in saying what 
will or will not be the case. But that is a possibility that 
might lead to the alleviation of tension there, and it’s one 
about which I will be discussing this matter with the rep- 
resentatives from the Arab countries when they come. 


USE OF OIL AND GAS AS BOILER FUEL 


Q. Mr. President, Mr. Schlesinger recently told the 
Senate committee that your April 20th energy policy rec- 
ommendations will emphasize a switch from oil and gas 
to coal, but he stopped short of saying that you will sup- 
port mandatory exclusion of oil and gas as boiler fuel. 
What is your position on that? 

THE PRESIDENT. We’ve not addressed that question 
yet. How to encounage, or perhaps even to force the end 
of wasting natural gas just for the generation of heat at 
central powerplant stations is something that we’ll have to 
address. It may be done by legislation; it may be done by 
economic penalties; it may be done by an appeal to the 
stationary heat producers to shift on a patriotic basis. I 
can’t yet say which of the proposals will be mandatory 
and which will be voluntary. 


SALT NEGOTIATIONS 


Q. On several occasions, Mr. President, you have 
spoken in terms of the U.S. being ready to move to a quick 
SALT agreement, omitting cruise missiles, Backfire bomb- 
ers, if necessary. I’m wondering, sir, have you had any 
indication yet of Russian intentions on this subject? 

Tue Preswent. The Soviet Union, so far as I know, 
still would like to include the cruise missile question in the 
present negotiations. They don’t want to discuss Backfire 
bomber at all. And my hope has been and is that by the 
exclusion of both those controversial items, which will 
require long and tedious negotiations, that we might move 
to a rapid agreement at SALT II and immediately begin 
to discuss, for instance, the Backfire bombers, the cruise 
missiles in subsequent negotiations. But I do not have any 
indication yet that the Soviets have changed their position 
on that issue. 

Q. Mr. President, what about nuclear reductions? 

THE PresweENT. Again, I think you have two ap- 
proaches to the question. 

I have proposed both directly and indirectly to the 
Soviet Union, publicly and privately, that we try to iden- 
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tify those items on which there is relatively close agree- 
ment—not completely yet, because details are very diffi- 
cult on occasion. But I have, for instance, suggested that 
we forgo the opportunity to arm satellite bodies and also 
to forgo the opportunity to destroy observation satellites. 

We've also proposed that the Indian Ocean be com- 
pletely demilitarized, that a comprehensive test ban be put 
into effect, that prior notification of test missile launchings 
be exchanged. And I would like to see any of these items 
on which the Soviets will agree quickly, be concluded, and 
then get down to the much more difficult negotiations on 
much more drastic, overall commitments to atomic weap- 
ons, leading ultimately to the complete elimination of 
atomic weapons from the face of the earth. 

This is going to be a long, slow, tedious process. But I 
think if we and the Soviets could agree on the easier 
items—and none of them are very easy—quickly, it would 
show good faith. I think it would let the world know that 
we are serious in stopping once and for all what has been 
a continuous and rapid escalation in atomic weapon capa- 
bilities since they were first evolved. 

FRANK CorMieR [Associated Press]. Thank you, Mr. 
President. 

Tue PresipentT. Thank you very much. 


NOTE: President Carter’s third news conference was held at 10 a.m. 
on Wednesday, March 9, 1977, in Room 450 of the Old Executive 
Office Building. It was broadcast live on radio and television. 


Youth Employment Programs 


The President’s Message to the Congress Outlining 
Programs as Part of the Economic Recovery Package. 
March 9, 1977 


To the Congress of the United States: 

As part of the economic recovery package I sent to 
Congress on January 31, I requested $1.5 billion, to be 
spent over an 18-month period, for new youth unemploy- 
ment programs. 

This reflected my concern about continued high un- 
employment rates among our young people. Unemploy- 
ment for those between the ages of 16 and 19 is now 18.5 
percent, and a total of 3.4 million people aged 16 to 24 are 
out of work. 

Today I wish to outline the programs we intend to 
begin as soon as these funds are made available. They 
include proposals developed in the Congress. Under the 
wide discretion granted by Title III of CETA, we are able 
to begin these programs without additional legislation. But 
because I believe that full Congressional participation is 
essential for projects of this magnitude, I will soon pre- 
sent to the Congress my request for specific authorizing 
legislation. 


Although a wide variety of agencies have programs for 
unemployed youth, most are carried out by the Depart- 
ment of Labor. During Fiscal Year 1976, some two mil- 
lion young people took part in programs under the Com- 
prehensive Employment and Training Act. These in- 
cluded: 

—160,000 in public service jobs 

—500,000 in work experience programs 

—200,000 in on-the-job and classroom training pro- 

grams 

—40,000 in the Job Corps 

—1,135,000 in the Summer Neighborhood Youth 

Corps programs. 

We are recommending two changes in these ongoing 
efforts: 

First, an increase of $342 million for the Job Corps, 
which will double the program, and 

Second, a one-year extension of the Comprehensive Em- 
ployment and Training Act, which was made law in 1973 
and expires this year. CETA established a new system 
under which states and local communities are responsible 
for planning and operating their own employment and 
training programs. I have asked the Congress for this one- 
year extension to give us time to review the program and 
consider what steps would make it most responsive to the 
problems of the unemployed. 

Beyond these changes, we must take a broad look at 
Federally-funded employment and training programs for 
our young people. My Administration is now proposing 
three new initiatives, developed in consultation with Con- 
gressional leaders, which we can begin under current leg- 
islative authority but for which we will seek a specific leg- 
islative mandate. 

First-—-A National Youth Conservation Corps, similar 
to the Civilian Conservation Corps of the 1930’s. This 
would be administered by the Department of Labor 
through agreements with the Agriculture and Interior De- 
partments and on State park and forestry lands. The 
Youth Conservation Centers would employ young Amer- 
icans aged 16 to 24 in conservation programs and in the 
maintenance and improvement of public parks, forests 
and recreation areas. We plan to spend $350 million over 
the next 18 months for 35,000 jobs under this plan. 


Second—Youth Community Conservation and Im- 
provement Projects, developed by State and local govern- 
ment would employ those aged 16 to 19 in well-planned, 
well-supervised projects of obvious local benefit. Funds 
would be available for needed supplies and equipment. 
Projects would include improving neighborhoods and 
communities and maintaining and restoring natural re- 
sources on publicly owned land. Rural as well as urban 
governments would be eligible; both would submit appli- 
cations to the Department of Labor through the CETA 
system. We would concentrate these projects where the 
need was greatest, but they would be open to all unem- 
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ployed youth. Between now and October of 1979 [1978] 
we plan to spend a total of $250 million for 30,000 jobs. 

Third—Comprehensive Youth Employment and 
Training Programs, through the CETA system to enlist 
a full range of employment services in states and local 
communities to provide young people with jobs and train- 
ing. 

As with our current CETA program, community-based 
organizations and other local agencies would be eligible 
to operate job programs. 

This plan would be aimed at disadvantaged or low- 
income Americans between the ages of 16 and 21 who 
are out of school and out of work. 

Half the funds would be allocated to the 466 prime 
sponsors under the CETA system. The allocation formula 
would be based on the unemployment rate and propor- 
tion of poor people in each area. 

The other half of these funds would be used by the Sec- 
retary of Labor to encourage innovative and experimen- 
tal programs. Three-quarters of the money would be 
spent through the CETA system, on the basis of applica- 
tions to the Secretary. These applications would be judged 
by the standards of local need, program quality, and the 
prime sponsor’s record. The Secretary would use the rest 
of the money to carry out and test innovative projects. 

We are planning to spend $900 million for 138,000 
such jobs. 

While implementation can proceed promptly under the 
existing authority of Title III of CETA, by April 1 of 
this year I will submit to the Congress a new title to the 
Comprehensive Employment and Training Act, embody- 
ing these three new youth initiatives. In developing this 
legislation I have directed the Secretary of Labor to work 
with interested members of Congress and the public. 

In March 1933, in a message to Congress proposing the 
Civilian Conservation Corps, President Roosevelt said: 
“Tt (the C.C.C.) will conserve our precious natural re- 
sources. It will pay dividends to the present and future 
generations. . .. We can eliminate to some extent at least 
the threat that enforced idleness brings to spiritual and 
moral stability. It is not a panacea for all the unemploy- 
ment but it is an essential step . . .” 

It is in that spirit that I send this message to Congress 
on our youth employment programs. 

Jmummy CarTER 
The White House, 
March 9, 1977. 


Director of Central Intelligence 


The President’s Remarks at the Swearing-In Ceremony 


for Adm. Stansfield Turner. March 9, 1977 


A long time ago at the Naval Academy, I shared the 
responsibility of being a midshipman with Stan Turner. 
I didn’t know him personally; rather, I knew him but he 
didn’t know me. [Laughter] He was the leader of our 
class. He was superlative in everything he did—in ath- 
letics and military bearing and leadership capabilities 
and academics. He was a source of so much admiration 
among his classmates that there was not a competitive 
feeling nor was there one of jealousy. He was superb. 

Later, he tried for a Rhodes Scholarship. So did I. He 
was selected by the committee; I was not. [Laughter] I 
might say, the committee made the right decision. 

Not too long ago I was faced with the responsibility 
of choosing a new Director for a community that has been 
investigated and perhaps damaged by revelation of past 
mistakes; a community that inherently is divided but 
which shares a common responsibility and a common 
purpose; a community that must face the most difficult 
possible conflicts between openness and frankness and 
public scrutiny inherent in the principles of a democracy, 
with the mandatory requirements for confidentiality in 
the collection of crucial intelligence information in rela- 
tionship with our allies and friends throughout the world. 

I was faced with the responsibility of choosing someone 
who could deal with these complications. And when I 
decided to ask Stan Turner to be the Director of Central 
Intelligence, I did it with a sense of relief, a sense of sure 
judgment, and a sense of confidence. 

I believe that in the coming months there can be some 
basic and necessary changes, most of which have been 
pointed out to me by the highly professional men and 
women who serve in the intelligence community in the 
most enlightened and proper and dedicated way. There 
must be a closer relationship between the customers, like 
the President of the United States and the Secretary of 
Defense and the Secretary of State and the Congress, who 
receive analyses of intelligence information on the one 
hand, and those who search out the details in thousands of 
places around the globe, to put together advice on which 
the very existence of our country must depend. 

So, I would like to see in the future the establishment of 
priorities and tasks to be described much more clearly by 
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the customers, those of us who must have accurate infor- 
mation and the right kind of information. 

I will do all I can, working with past Directors, who are 
here, and the Secretary of Defense, who is here, and the 
Attorney General, who is here, and other leaders, who are 
here, to let the American people have an accurate assess- 
ment and the deepest possible commitment that every ac- 
tion of the intelligence community now and in the future 
will be legal and proper. 

I’ve just met with some of the leaders of all of the seven 
or eight or nine agencies that are involved in this collec- 
tive effort. And I’ve told them that as President I know 
that I am going to make mistakes. I know that within the 
broad and sprawling and sometimes confused entity that 
must be an intelligence community that mistakes are go- 
ing to be made. But when they are made, when any im- 
propriety or illegality does occur, I want to know about it 
immediately because a concealment of a mistake and its 
subsequent revelation will be a devastating additional 
blow that is not necessary to the esteem and integrity that 
all of you so richly deserve. 

I have got a lot to learn as a new President, and we 
must reassess constantly the kind of information that is 
derived and how it is presented to me and the proper 
placement of priorities in the assignment of personnel and 
financial effort in different parts of the world. 

There must be a constant and a clear delineation of 
responsibility between the FBI and the intelligence agen- 
cies so that we can do what is legal again. We must nar- 
rowly define which people need to know sensitive infor- 
mation so that we can let those who need information 
have it, but not overly spread potentially damaging in- 
formation, if revealed, among those who might reveal it 
inadvertently. 

We also must decide how to distinguish between useful 
information to a recipient and the techniques or sources of 
that information which a recipient does not need, but 
which, if revealed, might sever the friendship between 
ourselves and other nations or cause danger or loss of life 
to those who are helping to serve us in the collection of 
information. 

This is such an extremely complicated effort, that I 
have been impressed with the need for superb leadership. 
I have no doubt that Admiral Stansfield Turner can pro- 
vide that leadership. He needs your help and he needs my 
help, and those with whom he works need the support 
and confidence of the American people. His own integrity 
is the surest guarantee that no future abuses will embar- 
rass us. 

And I know that all of you share with me the deepest 
appreciation to him for being willing to undertake this 


enormous task. And I think the good groundwork that 
has been laid by Dr. Jim Schlesinger and by George 
Bush, who are in front of me, and other leaders, will 
be a rich opportunity for him to make even better progress 
in the future. 

So to all those men and women who have served in 
the past and who serve now to help protect our Nation’s 
security, I say thank you. And to Stan Turner, who will 
be your leader and my closest possible associate in the 
future, I say again, thank you. 

I am part of your effort and you are part of mine. And 
to the extent that we can share this partnership, we can 
carve out for our Nation and perhaps even the world, a 
clearer sense of what peace might be and a more sure 
realization of that peace which is the goal of us all. 

Thank you very much for letting me participate in 
this fine ceremony. 

NOTE: The President spoke at 2:38 p.m. at the Central Intelligence 
Agency in Langley, Va. The President attended a briefing in the 
Agency’s main building prior to the ceremony and returned to the 


main building after the ceremony to talk briefly with a group of 
Agency employees. 


Budget Rescission and Deferrals 


The President’s Message to the Congress Transmitting 
the Rescission and Revisions to Deferrals. 
March 9, 1977 


To the Congress of the United States: 


In accordance with the Impoundment Control Act of 
1974, I am withdrawing one previously proposed rescis- 
sion and reporting revisions to three deferrals previously 
transmitted. 

The withdrawal is for the business loan and investment 
fund of the Small Business Administration. Two of the 
revised deferrals are increases which relate to programs 
in the Department of Defense while the third reflects a 
decrease in a Department of Tranportation deferral. The 
combined effect of these revisions is to increase the 
amount deferred by $27.7 million. 

The details of the rescission withdrawal and each de- 
ferral are contained in the attached reports. 

Jummy CarTER 
The White House, 
March 9, 1977. 


NOTE: The message was not issued as a White House press release. 


The attachment detailing the rescission and revisions to deferrals 
is printed in the Federal Register of March 16, 1977. 
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VISIT OF PRIME MINISTER JAMES 
CALLAGHAN OF GREAT BRITAIN 


Exchange of Remarks Between the President and Prime Minister Callaghan at a 
Welcoming Ceremony on the South Lawn. March 10, 1977 


THE PrEswENT. It is with a great deal of pleasure personally, and on 
behalf of the American people, that we welcome to our country and to 
our National Capital our good friends from the United Kingdom, Prime 
Minister Callaghan and his wife, Audrey. 

I think it is not an exaggeration to say, nor is it any reflection on our 
other friends and allies to say, that we enjoy a special relationship with 
Great Britain, with the other countries of the United Kingdom. They are 
our closest allies and friends. We share security agreements with them, 
trade agreements with them, that are not shared with any other country. 

There has been an intimate relationship for decades and generations 
with the people of Great Britain that has carved out between us an un- 
shakeable friendship and mutual commitment. 

We are honored today to have the Prime Minister with us because 
of his superb leadership capability, demonstrated in having held the three 
highest positions in the Government of Great Britain, even before he 
became Prime Minister. 

He also comes here with a special honor, paid to him by the other 
nations of the European Community. He is the President of the European 
Community, and in my own discussions with him today and tomorrow 
and tonight, we will be talking about matters that are bilateral in nature, 
that involve our security based on the NATO interrelationships, and also 
he will represent the European Community itself, nine nations, there. 

We have just celebrated last year our 200th birthday, and the people 
of the entire United Kingdom participated in an extraordinary degree in 
helping us reconfirm our commitments to the essence of the American 
spirit. 

This is a silver jubilee for Great Britain, for the United Kingdom, 
and we will be honoring the Queen, who has served so well over the last 
25 years. 

There has not been a visit by an American President to Great Britain 
since, I believe, 1970. But because of our own interest in strengthening ties 
and because of the leadership capabilities of Prime Minister Callaghan, 
I and the leaders of several other nations will assemble in London in May 
to talk about matters of great mutual interest. I look forward to going back 
to my own mother country. Although we have people in our Nation from 
many, many nations, I think that all of us recognize that, historically and 
politically, Great Britain is still America’s mother country. 

So I look forward to going to London in May. I am very grateful 
to have Prime Minister Callaghan come here. I look forward tonight to 
a banquet. I am going to ask the Prime Minister and the Vice President 
to sing a duet for us as they did when the Vice President visited London 
not too long ago. 


And I think that this combination of very serious security matters, 
very important economic matters, a spirit of historical friendship and, 
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also, personal friendship, will exemplify this visit of our most distinguished 
visitor. 

Thank you very much. 

Tue Prime Minister. Mr. President and Mrs. Carter: 

Thank you very much indeed for your very warm welcome this 
morning and for your very kindly words and for the weather, if I may say 
So, too. 

I am very grateful to you for what you said. I am not sure it is all 
true about me, but it is certainly true that I have held all the major offices. 
But I feel a little like the French aristocrat after the revolution who was 
asked what he did. And he said, “I survived.” And I have got a feeling that 
in politics, to survive is probably the most you can hope for. You can 
influence events a little, but that is about it. 

At any rate, I always arrive here, Mr. President, as you well know, 
with a very keen sense of anticipation for the discussions that we have 
and, on this occasion, it is especially invigorating to be here at the begin- 
ning of your new administration. 

Now you know, sir, as I know, that the friendship between our two 
countries embraces all parties and all administrations on both sides of the 
Atlantic, whatever they may be. But nevertheless, in renewing the bonds 
of friendship—and I hope, sir, that you and I will be able to strike up a 
personal friendship—let me say that I do so with a particular sense of 
excitement, an excitement of sharing your new hopes, your new aspira- 
tions, your intentions, your new policies, being here at the beginning of 
a new administration. 

And Vice President Mondale, whose words I found very valuable 
when he came to London—I am not sure that his singing was quite up to 
that standard—but certainly, he communicated to us some of the excite- 
ment of being in at the start of this new administration in the United 
States. 

You bear much of the burdens of the free world—ilitary burdens, 
economic burdens, aid burdens. But what is more, Mr. President, what 
you can do and what you have already begun to do is to influence the 
political tone of the world in a very marked degree. And I would like to 
thank you, sir, and indeed the whole American people, that in the leader- 
ship that you give to the world today, that you carry your responsibilities 
with spirit and with a marked constructive thinking, and imaginative 
thinking, too. 

You referred, sir, to the fact that for the time being, I am President 
of the European Community. Let me hasten to disabuse our friends who 
gather here, that has nothing to do with my capacity. It is as we say in 


the United Kingdom, “It just happened to be Buggins’ turn,” and I am 
Buggins. 


But what I can say on behalf of them all is that every member of the 
Community is desirous that there should be a close partnership and a 
strengthening of relations between the United States and Europe. 

You and I, Mr. President, will be holding our discussions in a world 
which has now experienced 4 years of recession, the deepest since the 
1930's. Of course, the free world can and will emerge from this recession, 


but we need concerted intergovernmental action if we are to do so as 
speedily as possible. 
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No one group of nations and no one nation can survive permanently 
as an island of prosperity if the remainder of the world is in recession. And 
our task, sir, if I may be bold enough to say so, is to see how we can help 
poverty and unemployment among the world’s people, in an era of rapid 
change that has been caused by the unprecedented speed of technological 
development. 

This is going to cause us many problems. And I was heartened yes- 
terday, sir, to see you calling for a new program to help the young people 
of the United States who need training and who are unemployed and 
who you wish to see trained and get back into employment. 

Sir, we shall also need to discuss the eternal problem, the never-end- 
ing problem of how best to maintain and enhance the liberty for our own 
citizens and for people in all parts of the world. 

We shall have to consider how to strengthen our work for peace and 
enhance our own security, how we can live with the different systems, po- 
litical systems, from our own, those that are not based on parliamentary 
democracy, as ours is, for if we don’t learn how to live with them, then 
with the rapid advance of nuclear technology we shall certainly die with 
them. 

And so, we have much to talk about, and I look forward to our con- 
versations on these and many other matters. 

We shall be able to carry the results of our discussions with us into 
the international gatherings to which we both belong, and especially, sir, 
to the Downing Street summit in London on May 7 and 8 to which you 
have kindly accepted my invitation. I hope that we shall be able to have 
prior discussions that will lead to positive results from that particular 
conference. 

You, sir, have referred to the relationship between our countries. 
When I was young I used to say what I would like to do is have 6 months 
in the United Kingdom and 6 months in the United States. Getting a bit 
old now, but even so, it is a wonderful place to be. 

You have got an invigorating country here. You have problems, but 
your attitude is always how can we lick them? That is what I like to see. 
That is why it is such a pleasure to be back here with you, sir, at the 
beginning of your administration, to wish you every success in the tasks 
that you are going to have to carry through and which you will have our 
great support in all that you endeavor to do, because we know that as 
leaders of the free world you will get plenty of criticism. But you also 
need support and encouragement, too. 

So, I can assure you, Mr. President, in conclusion, you will receive a 
very warm welcome when you come to London. We are very honored 
that you should do so on May 7 and 8. And I thank you again for your most 
kindly welcome, you and Mrs. Carter, here this morning. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 10:40 a.m. on the South Lawn at the White House 
where Prime Minister Callaghan was given a formal welcome with military honors. 
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Ad Hoc Coalition for Women 


The President’s Remarks to Representatives of Women’s 


Groups. March 10, 1977 


I wish I could get all my Cabinet members and the Vice 
President and all the others who work with me to be as 
brief as—I will never say anything any more about women 
talking too much, because I think if anything the presen- 
tations were too abbreviated. But I think in every instance 
you had thought very carefully about what you wanted 
to say to me. It means a lot to me. 

I think that it is obvious that all of the statements made 
are well-considered and justified. I think they were to the 
point. I think that what women have demanded and are 
demanding and have not yet received are very significant 
considerations for me as the leader of our country. 

I think I might also say that the Vice President and I 
don’t feel that we are on opposite sides of the issues that 
you have described. There is no incompatibility in our 
assessment of need. And I think that perhaps some of you 
recognize that we have tried to do a lot. 

My own family members—my daughter-in-law, who 
hasn’t got any money, much, has traveled around this 
country to meet with legislators, to try to talk to them and 
conjole them and plead with them. And she has called me 
on the phone and I’ve called back, and I’ve done the best 
I could along with many of you to get the Equal Rights 
Amendment passed. 

I don’t think anybody here could know how much time 
my wife has put in on it. And in my public statements more 
recently, I think on Saturday when I had the call-in show, 
I have never equivocated about it. We have not yet been 
successful. 

In the last 2 or 3 days I have talked to Reubin Askew 
in Florida and I have talked to the speaker down there, 
Don Tucker. They both assured me that the Equal Rights 
Amendment will pass in Florida. And I’ve had my hopes 
raised and then have been disappointed on many oc- 
casions, but I trust Don Tucker to know the House in 
Florida. I trust Reubin Askew to know the Senate and 
House. I believe that is a fairly good prospect for success. 

We have appointed strong, vigorous, sometimes contro- 
versial women spokesmen to positions of crucial im- 
portance. They have not been token appointments. And 
my own effort to ensure adequate women to represent you 
and others in this country will be continuing. It is not 
going to slack off. 


One of the constant criticisms of our own administra- 
tion has been that we have made appointments too slowly. 
We have been in office now more than 6 weeks. But I 
think that the slowness has been to your advantage. 

There are a couple of things that I would like to say 
that you will not like. It is not fair to judge the appoint- 
ments just on the basis of sex and to say that when we ap- 


point someone that is sensitive and who cares about 
women and your rights that they are unqualified or un- 
acceptable just because they happen to be men. 

I don’t believe I could have chosen a woman to be Vice 
President who cares more about day care centers, care 
for those who are deprived, and women’s rights, than 
Fritz Mondale. And this is something that ought to be 
recognized. 

In some of our major departments we have 50 percent 
women at the top levels; in some we have much less than 
that. I understand that we have got a long way to go. And 
when we double or triple what has been done with the 
previous Presidents, even Lyndon Johnson, even John 
Kennedy, we are not bragging about it. But I think it 
would be good for you to recognize it. 

I have a hard time with my own staff members and I 
have a hard time with some of my male and female Cab- 
inet officers who come to me and say, no matter what we 
do we will never get anything but criticism from the 
strong and forceful and militant women spokesmen. 

I think every now and then it would help if you would 
call Joe Califano and call Bob Bergland and say “We ap- 
preciate that appointment.” It might be only the one out 
of ten or one out of five. But I have had a hard time trying 
to convince them, you know, to come along with me and 
to come along with Fritz Mondale in breaking new 
ground. 

I am not saying that we have done enough. But I am 
just giving you very frank advice. I think it would really 
pay you rich dividends, as spokesman for women in this 
country, to let Bergland and them know that you appre- 
ciate it when they do make a very highly controversial 
appointment like Carole Foreman, for instance. She is a 
superb leader and in the long run we are all going to be 
benefitted from it. 

But Bergland, he really has a hard time to face farmers 
all over this Nation who are concerned about marketing 
their peaches and marketing their other crops when he 
never has a beneficial or complimentary word from you. 

So, we have got a long way to go. I am not bragging 
about what we have done. We are going to do more in the 
future, and we are in it together. But don’t exclude your- 
selves from constant and permanent interrelationship with 
the Cabinet officer who happens to be a man because, 
quite often, they are just as concerned about women’s 
rights as they would be if they happened to be a woman. 

And I want this to be a constant prod to me, a constant 
criticism to me, but also one of mutual support. 

The other point I would like to make is this: We are 
making dramatic changes in the policies of our Govern- 
ment. I am not going to enumerate them. Some have 
already been mentioned already, like human rights in the 
international field. 

But we will come out in April for the first time in our 
country with a comprehensive energy policy. It will affect 
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every home in our country, transportation systems; it will 
also affect job placements. And your involvement in this 
process is crucial to me. I would like for you to take the 
initiative in dealing with Jim Schlesinger on that subject. 

We are going to come out with a complete reform of 
the welfare system, using the word “welfare” in the ge- 
neric sense, so we can lay the groundwork maybe for the 
next 20 years on dealing with people who have been 
deprived. And I want you to be aggressive in intruding 
yourselves into the decisionmaking process and not let the 
time slip away. 

I have a very rigid time schedule to complete the study 
of this extremely complicated subject and make a report 
to me and then to the Congress by the first day of May. 

In the long run, we are going to be assessing also health 
care and this year we will complete a study of tax reform. 
And by the end of September, we will make recommenda- 
tions to the Congress on that subject. 

So, I just want to be sure that you are part of it. I am 
not as accessible as I would like to be to you. It is just on 
a fairly rare occasion that I can meet in a group like this. 
But I want that to be a continuing process. 

And Midge Costanza is constantly with me in my office. 
She comes forward and says this is something we need to 
do. And she is a contact point for you within my own 
office. So is Bunny [Martha M. Mitchell] and others. 

Senator Mondale, now Vice President Mondale, and 
Governor Carter, now President Carter—we see things 
from the State level, from the Congress level, and I think 
now from the White House. So, I think we have a good 
way to work as intermediaries between you and Mem- 
bers of the Congress, and you and Governors. 

So, I just want this meeting to be one of caution to us, 
of criticism about things we haven’t yet done, of a vision 
of what we can do, but primarily one of a recommitment 
to a partnership. 

And I’ve always learned from you, and I’ve got a lot 
yet to know. But I haven’t forgotten for a single hour the 
need for me and others to correct long-standing discrim- 
inatory practices. 

We have, I think, 130,000 back cases in equal employ- 
ment discrimination, and we are searching for someone 
to head up that agency. And I think we will make a good 
choice. But we have got six other agencies and now there 
is a great deal of confusion about where the responsibility 
lies. As I choose people to head up every single agency, 
the Civil Service, I am making sure that if they are men 
or women that they know about my concerns, about 
women’s rights. 

But, I would like to ask you to stay in close touch with 
me and also with others who have constant access to me 
and not to ignore the possibility of helping to shape Gov- 
ernment policy, which is societal policy, even if you are 
not part of the Government itself. 


I will do the best I can to be a better President, and I 
know that you will see to it that I have your constant 
advice and counsel and criticism. And I welcome it. 

Thank you very much. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 2:10 p.m. in the Family Theater at 
the White House. 


Arms Controland Disarmament Agency 


The President’s Letter to the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives and to the President of the Senate 
Transmitting Proposed Legislation To Extend the 
Appropriation Authorization for the Agency. 

March 10, 1977 


Dear Mr. Speaker: (Dear Mr. President: ) 


I transmit herewith for consideration of the Congress 
proposed legislation to extend the appropriation author- 
ization for the Arms Control and Disarmament Agency 
and for other purposes, together with a letter from the 
Acting Director of the Agency in support of this legis- 
lation. 

The United States Government’s interest in arms con- 
trol agreements has gained widespread public and bi- 
partisan political support. The ultimate goals of these 
agreements are to lessen the danger of war and to promote 
peaceful settlement of disputes. We are currently pursuing 
these goals in many forums, including negotiations bilater- 
ally with the Soviet Union, and multilaterally with the 
Warsaw Pact countries, in the Geneva-based Conference 
of the Committee on Disarmament and in the United 
Nations. 

In the troublesome area of nuclear proliferation, we are 
continuing to increase the effectiveness of the Treaty on 
the Non-Proliferation of Nuclear Weapons and the Inter- 
national Atomic Energy Agency. We are taking important 
initiatives to establish new cooperation with the other 
major nations supplying nuclear equipment and technol- 
ogy. And I have given my support to a comprehensive 
nuclear test ban. 


In my Administration, the Arms Control and Disarm- 
ament Agency will have a very important role in all of 
these activities. By statute the Director of the Agency 
serves as the principal adviser to the Secretary of State, 
the National Security Council, and me on arms control 
and disarmament matters. In addition, the Director will 
serve as my chief negotiator at the Strategic Arms Limita- 
tions Talks and his Agency will continue to have the 
principal support responsibility for these negotiations and 
the negotiations relating to mutual and balanced force 
reductions in Europe. Its budget supports research in fur- 
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therance of these negotiations as well as nuclear non-pro- 
liferation, nuclear test limitations, and other important 
arms control activities. 

Current authorization and appropriations for the Arms 
Control and Disarmament Agency expire September 30, 
1977. I am transmitting the attached draft bill in order 
that the Congress may begin its consideration of future 
authorizing legislation for the Agency. 

The draft bill would also amend the Arms Control and 
Disarmament Act to delete a requirement that all of the 
Agency’s contracts and agreements for research be with 
United States institutions or persons. As explained in the 
letter from the Acting Director of the Agency, this amend- 
ment is needed for the Agency to fully carry out its statu- 
tory responsibilities. 

I urge early enactment of this measure. 

Sincerely, 
Jmmmy CarTER 
NOTE: This is the text of identical letters addressed to the Honor- 
able Thomas P. O’Neill, Jr., Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives, and to the Honorable Walter F. Mondale, President of the 
Senate. 


A copy of the draft bill was also included in the White House 
press release. 


Visit of Prime Minister James Callaghan 


of Great Britain 


Exchange of Toasts Between the President and Prime 
Minister Callaghan at a Dinner Honoring the 
Prime Minister. March 10, 1977 


THE PresweENtT. I would like to say, first of all, that 
we are very delighted that all of you could be with us 
tonight to welcome our distinguished visitors from Great 
Britain. 

We have had a knowledge, through the study of his- 
tory, of many guests who come here to visit the White 
House from England. The first ones, I believe, were in 
1814. [Laughter] And I think it is accurate to say that 
the hospitality has increased steadily since that time. 

I don’t believe I have ever met anyone who was a dis- 
tinguished political leader with whom I immediately felt 
more at home and a greater inner sense of genuine and 
personal friendship. 

When I have had a chance to meet with a few leaders 
of foreign governments, I have always tried to get the 
better of them in our get acquainted! session. I haven’t 
succeeded at all tonight. [Laughter] 

First of all, I said, “I am a farmer.” Prime Minister 
Callaghan said, “So am I.” [Laughter] I said—I knew 
I had them the next time—I said, “I am a Baptist.” He 
said, “So am I.” [Laughter] I said, “I met my wife in 


the church yard.” He said, “So did I.” [Laughter] I said, 
“J have a very interesting sister, who’s a Carter, who is 
deeply involved in religion.” He said, “Well, I have a 
sister who is very deeply involved in religion. She is also 
a Carter.” I said, “We have had a lot of trouble in our 
country with inflation.”” He said—he didn’t have to say 
anything. [Laughter] Unemployment—he didn’t say any- 
thing. And I said, “Well, we have a majority of my party 
in the Congress.” He didn’t say anything. [Laughter] 
Then he said, “But I have complete control of a Parlia- 
ment.” And I didn’t say anything. 

And then he said, “I represent a nation that has his- 
torically believed in human freedom,” and I didn’t have 
to respond. And he said, “I represent a country that be- 
lieves in the purest principles of democracy.” And I didn’t 
have to respond. And he said, “I represent a country that 
has a close friendship with your own,” and he knew that 
I didn’t have to respond. 

I said in my welcoming address that we have many 
friends around the world, but I think it is accurate to say 
that the closest friends we have are in Great Britain. 

And I am very delighted tonight to have Prime Minis- 
ter Jim Callaghan and his wife, Audrey, come and visit 
with us. I think we have reestablished, in a personal way, 
the genuine reasons for this intimate tie between the 
United States of America and our mother country. 

We share common problems. We share common ideals. 
We share common history. We share a common future, 
and we are mutually supportive. We are partners. When 
we have happy times, so does England. When our eco- 
nomy suffers, so does theirs. And when we are challenged 
from strange and alien military forces down through the 
generations, we have always been staunch allies. 

I think on behalf of all the American people, I can 
offer a toast with the surest sense that I speak in a way 
that represents us all. 

I would like to offer a toast at this point: To the Queen. 

PrimE MINISTER CALLAGHAN. Mr. President, Mrs. 
Carter: 

When you entertained the President of Mexico, the 
after dinner speeches began at 9:22. When you enter- 
tained the President of Canada, the after dinner speeches 
began at 9:23. This evening, sir, I checked my watch 
with you, but you didn’t know for what purpose, they 
began at 9:24. I hope that is no sign that you are slipping. 
[Laughter] 

But it is a very great pleasure, indeed, to be here, Mr. 
President, and Mrs. Carter, for Audrey and myself. And 
I would like to say thank you on behalf of all our party 
who traveled with us this week. 


You were quite right in your apocryphal conversation 
to reveal the upbringings that we both share. When my 
brother-in-law, who is a Baptist minister, went to the 
deacons for his appointment in the southwest of England, 
they uttered a prayer for him which you will, I know, 
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clearly recognize. The chief deacon got up and he said: 
“O Lord: Keep him humble. We will keep him poor.” 
[Laughter] 

I wasn’t exactly sure about your reference to 1814. 
I want to assure you that on this occasion at least we 
arrive in peace and in concord. [Laughter] And nothing, 
sir, will separate us from each other. 


But we do love being in the United States. I speak for 
all my party when I say that. And it is especially nice— 
and I want to repeat what I said this morning—to be 
here and feel the invigorating sweep of a new administra- 
tion such as we have felt during the last few weeks. And 
we want to thank you for it. 

It is a very great privilege to be part of it. And I want 


you to know that in the generous words you have uttered 
about the relationships between our two countries that 
there is nothing that you can say about that that we don’t 
echo and reecho, because your success is our success; your 
failures, we share. But when you are going through dif- 
ficult times, we feel it, too. But wider than us, this is true 
of Europe, because what you do will have, and does have, 
a profound effect upon the European continent as a 
whole. That is our history. That is our background. 


And so allow me just for one second to speak as presi- 
dent of the Community for the time being, and to say 
to you, sir, that—and I speak on behalf of the leaders 
of all the countries of the Community—that they are 
looking to you, looking to your administration with hope, 
with belief, with faith in the future of the United States 
under your leadership. 


And so we wish you well and we trust that under God’s 
guidance you will bring not only peace and prosperity to 
your own people but you will bring it to us as well. For 
that lies in your hands and you shall have all our support 
in all that you are trying to do. 

Now, I dictated a fine speech here the day before yes- 
terday, but I have got a feeling it is a little out of date now. 
Indeed, you stole my point this morning, and I promise 
you I dictated this some time ago when I said—I am 
going to read it—you built up—lI shan’t read it very 
well—you built up a wide network of relationships and 
friendships around the world and in the process, I said, 
we have become a little shy of using the traditional term 
of special relationship to describe our friendship with each 
other. That was true until you used it yourself again this 
morning. 

I went on to say, I see no reason why we should refrain 
from using it, which only goes to show we thought alike 
even before we met. It isn’t an exclusive relationship. It 
shuts no one out. But what it does is to describe with ac- 
curacy the ease, the intimacy, the common feeling which 


Americans and Britons share with each other when they 
meet and talk, a common feeling that comes from similar 
political systems rooted in the same common law. 

This feeling reached its highest manifestation, Mr. 
President, as there are some here who know—former 
Ambassadors to our country of very great disiiiuction— 
reached its highest manifestation in that great partnership 
during the dark days of war. And successive generations 
in my country will not be allowed to forget the generous 
aid and assistance, the massive support and power which 
you brought to us in those days which enabled us to come 
together in a way that has forged a permanent partnership. 

And when, as you put on with your new world respon- 
sibilities, you put on new friends, you make new friends, 
and so you should, and you widened the area of your 
friendship, I just say in the words of Shakespeare to you 
once again, and I say it from us to each other: “To thy 
friends thou hast and their adoption tried grappled them 
to thy heart with hoops of steel.” That is the relationship, 
sir, between the United States and Britain. 

Now politicians come and go; even statesmen, sir, they 
tell me fade away sometimes. [Laughter] But our friend- 
ship won’t do that. It is rock hard. And you, your country, 
has a special place in the hearts of our people. 

We have got our problems, you are right—domestic 
problems—but we don’t intend to allow them to obscure 
our vision of the world. We intend to play our part in the 
world within the limits of our strength and our influence. 

We have gone through a period of adjustments since 
the war. The empire has dropped away; our old indus- 
trial system has got to be refurbished. Yes, we are going 
to come through that. And I regard this as a passing 
period in which is the responsibility of my generation to 
see that we do come through so that we can take our 
place side-by-side with you in the influence that we bring 
together jointly to bear in the world. This I regard as one 
of our responsibilities and is one that we shall seek to 
discharge. 

So, Mr. President, I thank you, I thank our guests here 
and our friends, some of whom are old friends, for the 
great warmth of your reception. You can be assured that 
any help that we can give to your great country during 
the years that lie ahead shall be given. Any support that 
you need will be there to your hand. 

We shall work with you, work in your interests because 
of the deep affection we have for the American people; 
work in our interests because we know that a strong and 
fearless America, self-possessed, self-confident, with a 
great faith that you have, is the surest guide and watch- 
word for freedom in this world. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 9:24 p.m. in the State Dining Room 
at the White House. 
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Executive Schedule 
Executive Order 11976. March 11, 1977 


AMENDING EXECUTIVE OrDER No. 11861, As AMENDED, 
PLacING CERTAIN PosiTIONsS IN LEVELS IV AND V 
OF THE EXECUTIVE SCHEDULE 


By virtue of the authority vested in me by Section 5317 
of Title 5 of the United States Code, and as President 
of the United States of America, it is hereby ordered as 
follows: 

SecTION 1. Section 1 of Executive Order No. 11861, 
as amended, placing certain positions in level IV of the 
Executive Schedule, is further amended by adding there- 
to “(17) Director of Agricultural Economics, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture.” and “(18) Assistant to the Secre- 
tary for Legislative Affairs, Department of Defense.”. 

Sec. 2. Section 2 of Executive Order No. 11861, as 
amended, placing certain positions in level V of the 
Executive Schedule, is further amended by deleting “(1) 
Defense Representative, Iran, Department of Defense.” 
and “(9) Deputy Assistant Secretary for Housing, De- 
partment of Housing and Urban Development.”. 

Jmmmy CarTER 
The White House, 

March 11, 1977. 

[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 4:24 p.m., 
March 11, 1977] 


NOTE: Executive Order 11976 was not issued as a White House 
press release. 


National Energy Policy 


Announcement of White House Sponsorship of 20 
Mini-Conferences on National Energy Policy 
Formulation. March 11, 1977 


The White House has announced that it will sponsor 
a series of 20 mini-conferences over the next 2 weeks to 
gather information on national energy policy by April 20. 

The mini-conferences are part of a broad effort to give 
all segments of the public a voice in the making of that 
policy. The White House last week announced a mailing 
seeking the opinions of 450,000 Americans, and the 
Federal Energy Administration will hold a series of citi- 
zen town hall meetings in 10 cities beginning March 14. 

The mini-conferences will take place in Washington 
and will be conducted by the staff of the White House 
Energy Policy and Planning Office. 

Each session will last 3 hours and will concentrate on 
airing the opinions of one segment of the public. 


The series begins Monday, March 14, with a morn- 
ing mini-conference with consumer group representa- 
tives and an afternoon meeting with auto industry of- 
ficials. It concludes March 25. 

Included in the series will be mini-conferences with 
union leaders; builders, architects and planners; various 
energy producers; public and privately owned utilities; 
agricultural interests; state and local officials; low-income 
representatives; environmentalists; and others. 

The meetings will be open to the press. 


note: A copy of the schedule for the mini-conferences was also 
included in the White House press release. 


Indian Claims Dispute in the 
State of Maine 


Announcement of Designation of William B. Gunter as 
the President’s Special Representative To Coordinate 
Negotiations. March 11, 1977 


The President today designated Georgia Supreme 
Court Justice William B. Gunter as his special represent- 
ative on the Indian Claims matter in the State of Maine. 

Gunter, 57, will be retiring from the Georgia Supreme 
Court at the end of March. 

All parties in the dispute requested that a special rep- 
resentative be appointed. 

Justice Gunter will assist all parties by coordinating 
negotiations among them. He will not serve as a mediator 
or arbitrator. 

Justice Gunter, a longtime personal friend of the Presi- 
dent, was born in Commerce, Ga., on April 20, 1919. He 
received his B.A. from the University of Georgia in 1940 
and his law degree in 1942. He served as a law clerk to 
USS. District Judge Robert L. Russell of the Northern 
District of Georgia before entering the U.S. Army during 
World War II. 

As a lieutenant in the Third Infantry Division, Euro- 
pean Theatre, Gunter was awarded the Silver Star and 
the Purple Heart. 

In 1946, he returned to Georgia to practice law with 
the Gainesville firm of Kenyon, Kenyon and Gunter. 
During his 25 years of practice, he served one term as a 
judge for the Gainesville Police Court, three terms as a 
member of the Georgia House of Representatives (1952- 
58), and 11 years as Gainesville City Attorney (1959- 
1970). 

He was a member of the Georgia State Board of Bar 
Examiners from 1965 to 1971 and served as a Georgia 
Democratic National Committeeman in 1971. He was 


appointed to the Georgia Supreme Court in January 
1972. 
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Justice Gunter resigned from the Georgia Supreme 
Court effective April 1, 1977, to join the firm of Kilpat- 
rick, Cody, Rogers, McClatchey and Regenstein. He is 
married and the father of three children. 


Department of Labor 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate 
Francis X. Burkhardt To Be Assistant Secretary for 
Labor-Management Relations. March 11, 1977 


The President today announced that he will nominate 
Francis X. Burkhardt to be an Assistant Secretary of La- 
bor (Labor-Management Relations). Burkhardt is cur- 
rently the director of research (economics) for the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Painters and Allied Trades, 
AFL-CIO, in Washington, D.C. 

Burkhardt was born in Philadelphia on September 6, 
1944. He received a B.S. degree from Temple University 
in 1966. From 1966 to 1969, he attended the University of 
Maryland. 

In 1968 and 1969, he was a research intern for the 
AFL-CIO, and from January to June 1969, he taught 
mathematics at Browne Junior High School in the District 
of Columbia school system. 

In 1969 and 1970, Burkhardt was assistant to the di- 
rector of legislation for the AFL—CIO and since 1970, 
he has been director of research for the International 
Brotherhood of Painters and Allied Trades. 

Burkhardt served during 1971 and 1972 as director of 
policy and issue analysis on the Pay Board. He is a mem- 
ber of the Labor Research Advisory Council to the Com- 
missioner of Labor Statistics, U.S. Department of Labor. 

Burkhardt serves as an alternate member of the Multi- 
Lateral Trade Negotiations Committee and of the Labor 
Sector Policy Advisory Committee, and as a member of 
the Labor Sector on Chemicals and Agriculture Products. 
He has served on various minimum wage boards for 
Puerto Rico, representing the Department of Labor. 

Burkhardt is president of the Washington, D.C., chap- 
ter of the Industrial Relations Research Association for 
1976-77, and was secretary of the chapter in 1974—75. 


He is married and has two children. He resides in 


Upper Marlboro, Md. 


Department of Labor 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate 
Eula Bingham To Be Assistant Secretary for 
Occupational Safety and Health. March 11, 1977 


The President today announced that he will nominate 
Eula Bingham to be Assistant Secretary of Labor (Occu- 
pational Safety and Health). Ms. Bingham is an associate 
professor and associate director of the Department of En- 
vironmental Health at the University of Cincinnati 
School of Medicine. 


She was born on July 9, 1929, in Covington, Ky. She 
received a B.S. degree from Eastern Kentucky University 
in 1951 and an M.S., in 1952, and a Ph. D., in 1958, from 
the University of Cincinnati. 


Between 1951 and 1961, she was an analytical chem- 
ist with a Cincinnati chemical firm and also worked as a 
research associate and assistant. 


Ms. Bingham has been at the University of Cincinnati 
School of Medicine since 1961, as an assistant professor 
until 1970, and an associate professor since then. Courses 
she has taught include physiology for engineers, functional 
histology and histological technology, and biological ef- 
fects of air pollutants and chemical carcinogenesis. 


She served on the National Academy of Sciences’ ad 
hoc Lead in Paint Commission in 1974—75; as Chairman 
of the Labor Department’s Standards Advisory Commis- 
sion on Coke Oven Emissions in 1974—75; and on the La- 
bor Departments Standards Advisory Commission on Car- 
cinogens in 1973. 

From 1972 to 1976, she served on the Study Section for 
Safety and Occupational Health of the National Insti- 
tute for Occupational Safety and Health. She was a con- 
sultant to the Panel on Vapor Phase Organic Air Pollut- 
ants from 1972 to 1975. 

Ms. Bingham has served on the Food and Drug Ad- 
visory Commission of the Food and Drug Administration 
and on the Environmental Health Advisory Commission, 
Science Advisory Board of the Environmental Protection 
Agency since 1976. She served on the National Air Qual- 
ity Criteria Advisory Commission in 1975—76. 


Ms. Bingham resides in Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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Department of Labor 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate 
Arnold H. Packer To Be Assistant Secretary for Policy, 
Evaluation, and Research. March 11, 1977 


The President today announced that he will nominate 
Arnold H. Packer to be an Assistant Secretary of Labor 
(Policy, Evaluation and Research). Packer is chief econo- 
mist for the U.S. Senate Budget Committee. 

He was born February 26, 1935, in New York City. 
He received a B.S. from Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute 
in 1956, an M.S. in business administration from Sacra- 
mento State College in 1965, and a Ph. D. in economics 
from the University of North Carolina in 1969. 

From 1957 to 1961, Packer was a project engineer for 
Jaros, Baum and Bolles in New York City. He worked 
as an information systems analyst for Aerojet-General 
Corp., in Sacramento from 1961 to 1965. 

From 1965 to 1969, Packer was a project leader at 
Research Triangle Institute in North Carolina, working 
on problems in economic planning and on community 
health systems. 

He was an economist on the Director’s staff in the 
Office of Management and Budget from 1969 to 1971. 
Packer was senior economist on the Committee for Eco- 
nomic Development from 1971 until 1974, when he be- 
came chief economist for the Budget Committee. 

Packer is married and has three children. He resides 
in Bethesda, Md. 


Department of Labor 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate 
Alexis M. Herman To Be Director of the 
Women’s Bureau. March 11, 1977 


The President today announced that he will nominate 
Alexis M. Herman to be Director of the Women’s Bureau 
in the Department of Labor. Ms. Herman is national 
director of women’s programs, minority women employ- 
ment program of the Recruitment and Training Program, 
Inc., in Atlanta, Ga. 

Ms. Herman was born on July 16, 1947, in Mobile, 
Ala. She received a B.A. from Xavier University in 1969. 

From 1969 to 1972, she was a social worker for Catho- 
lic Social Services in Mobile, Ala. In 1971 and 1972, she 
was also an outreach worker for the Recruitment and 
Training Program for Catholic Social Services in Pasca- 
goula, Miss. 


From 1972 to 1974, Ms. Herman was director of the 
black women employment program of the Southern Re- 
gional Council in Atlanta. In 1973 and 1974, she was 
also a consultant/supervisor for the Recruitment and 
Training Program in New York City. 

In 1974, she became national director of women’s 
programs for the minority women employment program 
of the Recruitment and Training Program, Inc., in 
Atlanta. 

She resides in College Park, Ga. 


Department of Housing and 
Urban Development 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate 
Lawrence B. Simons To Be Assistant Secretary 
for Housing. March 11, 1977 


The President today announced that he will nominate 
Lawrence B. Simons to be Assistant Secretary of Housing 
and Urban Development (Housing). Simons is president 
of LBS Construction Co., in Staten Island, N.Y. 

He was born in Staten Island on October 19, 1924. He 
received an LL.B. degree from Columbia Law School 
in 1949. 

From 1949 to 1953, Simons was an associate attorney 
with the New York law firm of Spring & Eastman. In 
1953 and 1954, he was vice president and general man- 
ager of Hemisphere Corp., in Puerto Rico and in 1954 
and 1955, he was general manager of Monitor Industries, 
also in Puerto Rico. 

Simons served as vice president and general manager 
of Caribe Knitting Mills, Inc., in Juncos, Puerto Rico 
from 1955 to 1958. From 1958 to 1967, he was self- 
employed in various real estate and construction ventures 
in Staten Island. He became president of LBS Construc- 
tion Co., in 1967. 

From 1968 to 1976, he was a member of the executive 
committee of the National Association of Home Builders. 
He was chairman of the Association’s Housing Fund 
Study Committee in 1975 and has been chairman of the 
Land Use Task Force. 

He was a member of the board of directors of the 
National Housing Conference in 1976 and is on the board 
of directors of the New York State Urban Development 
Corporation. 

Simons was named Man of the Year by the New York 
City Builders Association in 1972. He is vice president of 
the Staten Island Chamber of Commerce. 


Simons is married and resides in Staten Island. 
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Department of Housing and 
Urban Development 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate 

Robert C. Embry, Jr., To Be Assistant Secretary for 
Community Development and Planning. 

March 11, 1977 


The President today announced that he will nominate 
Robert C. Embry, Jr., to be Assistant Secretary of Hous- 
ing and Urban Development (Community Development 
and Planning). Embry was Commissioner of Housing and 
Community Development for the city of Baltimore from 
1967 to 1977. 

He was born in Baltimore on September 7, 1937. He 
received a B.A. degree from Williams College in 1959 
and a J.D. degree from Harvard Law School in 1964. 
He served in the U.S. Marine Corps from 1956 to 1962. 

In 1962, he served as a law clerk for the firm of Piper 
& Marbury in Baltimore. In 1963, he was a law clerk for 
the Baltimore firm of Venable, Baetjer & Howard, and 
in 1964 and 1965 he was a law clerk for U.S. Court of 
Appeals Judge Simon Sobeloff in Baltimore. Embry was 
an attorney with Venable, Baetjer & Howard from 1965 
until 1967, when he joined the Baltimore City govern- 
ment. 

In addition to his position as Commissioner of Hous- 
ing and Community Development, Embry served as exec- 
utive director of the Baltimore Housing Authority. He is 
currently chairman of the Mayor’s Coordinating Com- 
mittee on Mass Transit, and chairman of the board of 
the Baltimore Economic Development Corporation. 

Embry was elected a city councilman from Baltimore’s 
Third District in 1967-68. In 1968, he was named Balti- 
more Young Man of the Year and in 1969, he was named 
Maryland Young Man of the Year. 

Embry is married and resides in Baltimore. 


Renegotiation Board 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate 
Harry R. Van Cleve and William F. McQuillen 
To Be Members of the Board. March 11, 1977 


The President today announced that he will nominate 
Harry R. Van Cleve and William F. McQuillen to be 
members of the Renegotiation Board. 

Van Cleve is General Counsel for the Cost Accounting 
Standards Board. He was born in Los Angeles, Calif., on 
May 3, 1923. He received a B.A. degree from the Uni- 
versity of Southern California in 1947 and an LL.B. from 
Harvard Law School in 1949. 


He was an attorney for the President’s Water Resources 
Policy Commission in 1950 and 1951 and served as a 
trial attorney for the Federal Power Commission from 
1951 to 1953. 

From 1954 to 1960, he was an attorney in the Office 
of the General Counsel of the Department of Defense. In 
1960 and 1961, he was Chief Counsel, Design and Con- 
struction, for the General Services Administration. 

Van Cleve served as Associate General Counsel for the 
Peace Corps from 1961 to 1963. From 1963 to 1965, he 
was Assistant General Counsel in the Procurement Divi- 
sion of the General Services Administration and from 
1965 to 1969, he was General Counsel of GSA. 

From 1969 to 1971, Van Cleve was Regional Counsel 
for Region 3 of GSA, and in 1971, he became General 
Counsel of the Cost Accounting Standards Board. He is 
married and the father of three children. He resides in 
Alexandria, Va. 

McQuillen is counsel to the House Banking, Finance 
and Urban Affairs Committee. He was born in Buffalo, 
N.Y., on August 21, 1943. He received a B.S. degree in 
business management from Canisius College in 1966 and 
a J.D. degree from St. Mary’s Law School in 1972. 

In 1972 and 1973, McQuillen practiced law in San 
Antonio, Tex., with the law firm of Nicholas and Bar- 
rera. From 1973 to 1975, he was an attorney and advisor 
for the Board of Immigration Appeals. 

In 1975 and 1976, McQuillen served as counsel for the 
Oversight and Renegotiation Subcommittee of the House 
Committee on Banking, Currency and Housing. In that 
capacity he conducted oversight hearings on the Renegoti- 
ation Act and wrote the first major reform of the act in 
its 25-year history. He also conducted oversight investi- 
gation of the Renegotiation Regional Boards located in 
Los Angeles and Washington. 

McQuillen is married and resides in Falls Church, Va. 


Commodity Credit Corporation 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate 
Howard W. Hjort To Be a Member of the 
Board of Directors. March 11, 1977 


The President today announced that he will nominate 
Howard W. Hiort to be a member of the Board of Di- 
rectors of the Commodity Credit Corporation. Hjort is 
Director of Agricultural Economics in the Department 
of Agriculture. 

Hjort was born December 20, 1931, in Plentywood, 
Mont. He operated a grain and livestock farm in Medicine 
Lake, Mont., for 2 years before entering Montana State 
University, where he obtained a B.S. degree (1958) and 
an M.S. degree (1959) in agricultural economics. He has 
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also done graduate work at North Carolina State 
University. 

Hjcrt was a staff economist in the Office of the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture from 1963 to 1965, and in 1965 
served as special assistant to the Under Secretary of 
Agriculture. 

From 1965 to 1969, he was director of staff (program 
planning and analysis) in the Office of the Secretary of 
Agriculture. 

In 1969, Hjort accepted a 3-year assignment with the 
Ford Foundation in New Delhi, India, as a planning and 
management advisor. He returned to the United States in 
1972, and with former Under Secretary of Agriculture 
John Schnittker organized Schnittker Associates, an agri- 
cultural consulting firm in Washington, D.C. 

He was appointed Director of Agricultural Economics 
by Secretary of Agriculture Bob Bergland on March 10, 
1977. 

Hjort is married and has five children. He resides in 
the District of Columbia. 


Department of Defense 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate 
William J. Perry To Be Director of Defense 
Research and Engineering. March 11, 1977 


The President today announced that he will nominate 
William J. Perry to be Director of Defense Research and 
Engineering in the Department of Defense. Perry is direc- 
tor and president of ESL Inc. 

He was born in Vandergrift, Pa., on October 11, 1927. 
He received a B.S. degree in 1949 and an M.S. in 1950 
in mathematics from Stanford University. He received 
a Ph. D. in mathematics from Pennsylvania State Univer- 
sity in 1957. 

Perry was director of the Electronic Defense Labora- 
tories at Sylvania Electric Products, Inc., in Mountain 
View, Calif., from 1954 until 1964, when he was one of 
the founders of ESL. 

Besides his management duties at ESL, Perry has been 
engaged in the analysis of missile systems and the design 
of electronic reconnaissance systems. He is also a part- 
time lecturer in mathematics at the University of Santa 
Clara. 

Perry serves on scientific advisory committees for the 
Department of Defense and the National Security Coun- 
cil. He has advised the Government on national security 
issues, beginning with a panel to study the missile gap 
issue in 1960, and including, currently, a study of verifica- 
tion problems in SALT. 


He has received the U.S. Army’s Outstanding Civilian 
Service Medal for “the development of systems for the 
collection of vitally important intelligence through the 
use of advanced electronics.” 

He has also been awarded the Defense Intelligence 
Agency’s Exceptional Civilian Service Medal for his serv- 
ice as a charter member of the Agency’s Scientific Advisory 
Committee. 

He resides in Los Altos, Calif. 


Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare 


Announcement of Intention to Nominate Frank 
Peter S. Libassi To Be General Counsel. 
March 11, 1977 


The President today announced that he will nominate 
Frank Peter S. Libassi to be General Counsel of the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare. Libassi is 
president of Greater Hartford Process, Inc., and the 
Greater Hartford Community Corp., in Hartford, Conn. 

He was born on April 20, 1930, in Brooklyn, N.Y. He 
received a B.A. from Colgate University in 1951, and an 
LL.B. from Yale Law School in 1954. 

From 1954 to 1956, Libassi was an attorney with the 
New York State Rent Commission. He was a civil rights 
attorney with the New York State Commission Against 
Discrimination from 1956 to 1962; the U.S. Commission 
on Civil Rights from 1962 to 1966; and the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, from 1966 to 1968. 

From 1968 to 1971, Libassi did urban development 
work for the National Urban Coalition in Washington. 
He worked on community development for the American 
City Corp., in Hartford, Conn., from 1971 to 1972. In 
1972, he joined Greater Hartford Process, Inc., and in 
1973, he joined the Greater Hartford Community Corp. 

Libassi has been a consultant to the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, and the U.S. Commis- 
sion on Civil Rights. He is the co-author of “Revitalizing 
Central City Investments” (1977) and has edited several 
staff publications of the U.S. Commission on Civil Rights. 

Libassi was a Woodrow Wilson Visiting Fellow in 1974, 
1975, and 1976. He has received the Distinguished Serv- 
ice Award and the Superior Service Citation from HEW, 
and the Meritorious Service Award and the Superior Per- 
formance Award from the U.S. Commission on Civil 
Rights. 

He is married and has three children. He resides in 
West Hartford, Conn. 
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Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate 
Richard D. Warden To Be Assistant Secretary 
for Legislation. March 11, 1977 


The President today announced that he will nominate 
Richard D. Warden to be an Assistant Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare (Legislation). Warden 
was legislative director for the UAW _ International 
Union, in Washington, from October 1975 until Janu- 
ary 1977. 

He was born on December 10, 1931, in Great Falls, 
Mont. He received a B.A. degree in 1957 and an M.A. 
in 1958 from Montana State University. He served 
in the U.S. Navy from 1950 to 1954. 

Warden was a reporter for the Great Falls Tribune, in 
Great Falls, Mont., from 1958 to 1961, and won the 
American Political Science Association Public Affairs 
Reporting Award in 1960. From January 1961 to Sep- 
tember 1961, he was State editor for the Great Falls 
Tribune. 

From October 1961 until September 1962, Warden 
was a Congressional Fellow of the American Political 
Association. In 1962 and 1963, he served as legislative 
assistant to Montana Senator Lee Metcalf, and from 1963 
to 1967, he was administrative assistant to Michigan 
Representative James G. O’Hara. 

Warden was Deputy Director of the Office for Civil 
Rights of the Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, from 1967 to 1969. In 1969 and 1970, he was legis- 
lative representative for the AFL-CIO and from 1970 
to 1972, he served as director of the Washington Research 
Project Action Council. 

Warden served as assistant legislative director for the 
UAW from 1972 until 1975, when he became legislative 
director. 

He is married and has four children. He resides in the 
District of Columbia. 


Special Representative for 
Trade Negotiations 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate 
Robert S. Strauss, With the Rank of Ambassador 
Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary. March 11, 1977 


The President today announced that he will nominate 
Robert S. Strauss to be Special Representative for Trade 
Negotiations, with the rank of Ambassador Extraordinary 


and Plenipotentiary. Strauss is an attorney and the for- 
mer chairman of the Democratic National Committee. 

He was born on October 19, 1918, in Lockhart, Tex., 
and received an LL.B. degree from the University of 
Texas in 1941. 

Since 1945, Strauss has been actively engaged in the 
practice of law in Dallas, Tex. He is a senior partner in 
the law firm of Akin, Gump, Strauss, Hauer and Feld, 
with offices in Dallas and Washington, D.C. 

He is chairman of the board of Strauss Broadcasting 
Co., Dallas, and chairman of the board of the Valley 
View State Bank, also in Dallas. 

Strauss served as national committeeman from the 
State of Texas from 1968 to 1972. During the 1968 na- 
tional election, he served as co-chairman of the Hum- 
phrey-Muskie campaign in Texas. In March 1970, he 
was elected treasurer of the Democratic National Com- 
mittee and served as chairman of its National Finance 
Council. 

During the 1972 general elections, Strauss served as 
chairman of the National Committee to Re-elect a Demo- 
cratic Congress. In December 1972, he was elected chair- 
man of the Democratic National Committee. 

He is married and the father of three children. 

The President also announced that he had approved 
an exception to the Guidelines on Conflict of Interest 
for Strauss. 

Strauss will establish a blind trust with an independent 
trustee to hold his investment securities while he serves 
as Special Trade Representative. These securities are 
well diversified, except that 35% of the portfolio is 
represented by the stock of the Valley View State Bank 
and 30% by the stock in his family-owned Strauss Broad- 
casting Co. The retention of these securities requires the 
President’s approval of the exception. 

The President explained that his reasons for approv- 
ing the exception are: 

(1) As Special Trade Representative, Strauss will dis- 
quality himself from acting on matters affecting the in- 
terest of either of those companies; such a disqualification 
will seldom, if ever, prevent his acting on a matter. 

(2) To require Strauss to divest by sale of these securi- 
ties would cause a serious depletion of his family assets be- 
cause of the capital gains taxes he would have to pay. 


Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 


Following is a listing of items of general interest which 
were announced to the press during the period covered 
by this issue but which are not carried elsewhere in the 
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issue. Appointments requiring Senate approval are not in- 
cluded since they appear in the list of nominations sub- 
mitted to the Senate, below. 


March 5 


The President this afternoon sent a message to Presi- 
dent Nicolae Ceausescu, of Romania, expressing his con- 
cern over the earthquake in that country yesterday, and 
stating that “the United States stands ready to extend 
emergency assistance to ease the suffering of those who 
were injured or made homeless by this tragic event.” 


March 6 


The President met this morning at the White House 
with Chief Gatsha Buthelezi, chief executive councilor of 
the KwaZulu, an enclave in Natal Province and one of 
the most populous of South Africa’s eight tribal home- 
lands. They discussed issues relating to South Africa and 
southern Africa, and the Chief expressed his support for 
President Carter’s strong position on human rights. 


March 7 


The President met with his Cabinet at the White 
House. 


The President had a luncheon meeting with Vice Presi- 
dent Walter F. Mondale. 


Averell Harriman met with the President. 


The President met with Vice President Mondale, 
Adm. Stansfield Turner, Director-designate of Central 
Intelligence, and Dr. Zbigniew Brzezinski, Assistant to 
the President for National Security Affairs. 


March 8 


The President held a breakfast meeting at the White 
House with the Democratic Congressional leadership. 


The White House announced that at the invitation of 
the British Prime Minister, the Right Honorable James 
Callaghan MP, the heads of States and Governments of 
Canada, the Federal Republic of Germany, France, Italy, 
Japan, the United Kingdom, and the United States, will 
meet at 10 Downing Street, London, on May 7 and 8, 
1977. The aim of the meeting, which will be only the 
third such summit to be held, is to enable the leaders of 
the world’s main industrialized nations to discuss in depth, 
problems facing both developed and developing nations. 

The President had a luncheon meeting with Dr. Arthur 


Burns, Chairman of the Board of Governors of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System, and Vice President Mondale. 


The President met with Representative James C. 
Wright, Jr., and a group of independent oil company ex- 
ecutives. They had been meeting with Dr. James R. 
Schlesinger, Assistant to the President for energy matters, 
as part of a series of meetings Dr. Schlesinger is having 
with various groups who have an interest or a concern 


with regard to the development of a national energy 
policy. 

Willy Brandt, Chairman of the German Social Demo- 
cratic Party, met with the President. 

Lt. Gen. J. W. Morris, Chief of Engineers, Department 
of the Army, met with the President. 

The President met with Bert Lance, Director of the 
Office of Management and Budget. 

March 9 

The President held a meeting at the White House on 
foreign assistance with a group of Senators and Congress- 
men. 

The President today announced the designation of 
Edward D. Re as Chief Judge of the United States 
Customs Court. 

The President today acknowledged the retirement of 
William H. Becker as a United States District Judge for 
the Western District of Missouri, effective February 8, 
1977. Judge Becker will assume the status of Senior Judge 
and continue to be available for assignment. 

The President met this afternoon with Pak Tong-chin, 
Foreign Minister of the Republic of Korea. They discussed 
security issues, including the proposed withdrawal of 
American ground forces from Korea, and the human 
rights situation in Korea. 


March 10 


The President met this morning in the Old Executive 
Office Building with a group of Senators and Congress- 
men to discuss the review procedures on water projects. 

The President met at the White House with Bert Lance, 
Director, and James T. McIntyre, Jr., Deputy Director- 
designate, Office of Management and Budget. 

The President met with Vice President Mondale, Adm. 
Stansfield Turner, Director of Central Intelligence, and 
Dr. Zbigniew Brzezinski, Assistant to the President for 
National Security Affairs. 

Adm. Maurice Weisner, Commander, Pacific Forces, 
met with the President. 


March 11 


The President had breakfast with John Shanklin, 71, 
in the Oval Office. Mr. Shanklin, who works at the Shera- 
ton-Carlton Hotel in Washington, met the President in 
1974, and it was agreed that they would have breakfast 
if Mr. Carter became President. 

The President met with Bert Lance, Director of the 
Office of Management and Budget. 

Spencer W. Kimball, president, and Marion G. Rom- 
ney, first counselor, Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day 
Saints, met with the President. 

The President attended the swearing-in ceremony for 
Charles Hugh Warren, as Chairman, Council on En- 
vironmental Quality; Mary Elizabeth King, as Deputy 
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Director of ACTION; Douglas M. Costle, as Adminis- 
trator of the Environmental Protection Agency; and, 
Barbara Blum, as Deputy Administrator of the Environ- 
mental Protection Agency. The ceremony was held in 
the Rose Garden at the White House. 
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The President transmitted to the Congress a report set- 
ting forth his determination that import relief for the 
U.S. canned mushroom industry is not in the national 
economic interest. The report explained the reasons for 


the President’s determination. 





CHECKLIST OF WHITE HOUSE 
PRESS RELEASES 


The following releases of the Office of the 
White House Press Secretary, distributed dur- 
ing the periou covered by this issue, are not 
included in the issue. 


Released March 7, 1977 


Announcement: of the topics of discussion 
and the other participants in the Presi- 
dent’s meeting with Prime Minister Yitz- 
hak Rabin of Israel 


Released March 9, 1977 


Biographical information: on W. J. Michael 
Cody, the President’s nominee for United 
States Attorney for the Western District of 
Tennessee 





NOMINATIONS SUBMITTED 
TO THE SENATE 


The following list does not include promo- 
tions of members of the Uniformed Services, 
nominations to the Service Academies, or 
nominations of Foreign Service officers. 


Submitted March 7, 1977 


RicHaRD HOLBROOKE, Of the District of Co- 
lumbia, to be an Assistant Secretary of 
State. 

CarRoL TUCKER FOREMAN, of the District of 
Columbia, to be an Assistant Secretary of 
Agriculture, vice Don Paarlberg, resigned. 

HENRY JacoB AaRON, of the District of Co- 
lumbia, to be an Assistant Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, vice Wil- 
liam A. Morrill, resigned. 

LYLE E. GRAMLEY, of Maryland, to be a mem- 
ber of the Council of Economic Advisers, 
vice Burton Gordon Malkiel. 

RosBert Riccs NorpHaus, of Connecticut, to 
be a member of the Council of Economic 
Advisers, vice Paul Webster MacAvoy, 
resigned. 

JAMES GuSTAVE SPETH, of the District of Co- 
lumbia, to be a member of the Council on 
Environmental Quality, vice Beatrice E. 
Willard, resigned. 


NOMINATIONS SUBMITTED TO THE 
SENATE—Continued 

Submitted March 7, 1977—Continued 

JoHN E. RernuHarpt, of Maryland, a Foreign 


Service Information Officer of the Class of 
Career Minister for Information, to be Di- 
rector of the United States Information 
Agency. 


Submitted March 9, 1977 


JoHN J. GILLicANn, of Ohio, to be Administra- 
tor of the Agency for International Devel- 
opment. 

PETER F. FLAHERTY, Of Pennsylvania, to be 
Deputy Attorney General, vice Harold R. 
Tyler, Jr., resigned. 

CHARLES LINN HastaM, of North Carolina, to 
be General Counsel of the Department of 
Commerce, vice John Thomas Smith II, 
resigned. 

Caro. TUCKER FoREMAN, of the District of 
Columbia, to be a member of the Board of 
Directors of the Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration, vice Don Paarlberg, resigned. 


Submitted March 10, 1977 


JOHN C. WHITE, of Texas, to be Deputy Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, vice John A. Knebel. 
W. J. MicHaEL Copy, of Tennessee, to be 
United States Attorney for the Western 
District of Tennessee for the term of 4 
years, vice Thomas F. Turley, Jr., resigning. 


Submitted March 11, 1977 


Rosert S. Strauss, of Texas, to be Special 
Representative for Trade Negotiations, with 
the rank of Ambassador Extraordinary and 
Plenipotentiary, vice Frederick B. Dent, re- 
signed. 

Lucy WILSON BENSON, Of Massachusetts, to 
be Under Secretary of State for Coordinat- 
ing Security Assistance Programs. 

TERENCE A. TopMAN, of the Virgin Islands, a 
Foreign Service Officer of the Class of Ca- 
reer Minister, to be an Assistant Secretary 
of State. 


ARNOLD H. Packer, of Maryland, to be an As- 
sistant Secretary of Labor, vice Abraham 
Weiss, resigned. 
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NOMINATIONS SUBMITTED TO THE 
SENATE—Continued 


Submitted March 11, 1977—Continued 
Evita BrncHam, of Ohio, to be an Assistant 


Secretary of Labor, vice Morton Corn, re- 
signed. 

FraANcIs X. BURKHARDT, of Maryland, to be an 
Assistant Secretary of Labor, vice Bernard 
E. DeLury, resigned. 

ALExis M. Herman, of Georgia, to be Director 
of the Women’s Bureau, Department of 
Labor, vice Carmen Maymi, resigned. 

RosERT CAMPBELL EMBRY, JR., Of Maryland, to 
be an Assistant Secretary of Housing and 
Urban Development, vice David Olan Meek- 
er, Jr., resigned. 

LAWRENCE B. Srmons, of New York, to be an 
Assistant Secretary of Housing and Urban 
Development, vice James L. Young, re- 
signed. 

RicHarp D. WarvDEN, of the District of Co- 
lumbia, to be an Assistant Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, vice 
Thomas L. Lias, resigned. 

FRANK PETER S. Lrsasst, of Connecticut, to be 
General Counsel of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, vice Wil- 
liam H. Taft IV, resigned. 

Howarp W. Hyorrt, of the District of Colum- 
bia, to be a member of the Board of Di- 
rectors of the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion, vice Robert W. Long, resigned. 

WiLi1aM D. Norpuaus, of Connecticut, to be 
@ member of the Council of Economic Ad- 
visers, vice Paul Webster MacAvoy, re- 
signed. 


Withdrawn March 11, 1977 


RoserT Riccs NorpHavus, of Connecticut, to 
be a member of the Council of Economic 
Advisers, vice Paul Webster MacAvoy, re- 
signed, which was sent to the Senate on 
March 7. 1977. 


ACTS APPROVED BY 
THE PRESIDENT 


Approved March 8, 1977 


Public Law 95-9 
An act to authorize a special gold medal 
to be awarded to Miss Marian Anderson. 
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posed Energy Department 
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Safety 
Poison prevention 
Priorities 
Safety and Health Administration, 
Occupational 163, 165, 174, 229 
St. Marie, Satenig S. 
SALT. See Strategic arms limitation 
talks 
SAM. See Special Air Mission aircraft 
Saunders, Harold H 
Save Your Vision Week, 1977 
Savery-Pot Hook, Colo., Wyo 
Scannell, Francis X 
Schlesinger, James R 
97, 102, 107, 109, 112, 114, 116, 137, 
139, 150, 159, 169, 174, 182, 183, 203, 228, 
231, 246, 265, 268, 269, 282, 287 
Schlossberg, Stephen I 
Schmidt, Helmut 
Schneiders, Greg 
Schools, nondiscrimination policy ‘0 
Schultze, Charles L 93, 97, 108, 151, por 
Schwartz, Frederick August Otto 
Scott, Robert McCance 
Scranton, William W. 
Sea Conference, Law of the 
Secret Service, United States 
Securities and Exchange Commission 
Consolidation of certain functions 
into proposed Energy Department_ 
Member 
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Securities Investor Protection Corpora- 


Security Council, National 
106, 108, 167, 247, 286 
Seith, Alex. 145, 154 
Selection of the Director of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, Committee 
on 
Chairman and members 
Meeting with the President 
Selective Service Act, Military, viola- 
tions, pardon 
Selective Service System, draft 
Senate Youth Program, United States__ 
Shapiro, Irving S 
Shapp, Gov. Milton J 
Sharp, Susie Marshall 
Shaw, Leslie N 
Ships and shipping, oil tankers 
Shuker, Robert Alan 
Siegel, Mark 
Small Business Administration, minor- 
ity enterprises. 
Smith, Gorman C 


South Africa, U.S. policy. 
South Carolina, Governor 
South Dakota, Governor. 
Spain, fishery agreement with U.S__-_- 
Spanish-speaking Americans___ 253, 259, 286 
Special Air Mission aircraft, review__.. 285 
Special Representative for 
Negotiations, Office of the 
Square dancing 
State, Department of 
Assistant Secretaries 
Chief of Protocol 
Deputy Secretary. 
Deputy Under Secretary 
Employees, remarks and question- 
and-answer session 
Human Rights and Humanitarian 
Affairs, Coordinator 
Inspector General 
Officials 
Secretary 
93, 96, 99, 106, 108, 120, 134, 143, 145, 
149, 150, 153, 190, 214, 231, 248, 255- 
261, 263, 265 
State and local governments 
Energy shortages____ 108, 112, 114, 117, 118 
Involvement of officials in adminis- 
tration’s policies and programs__--__ 
Labor Department functions 
Youth training and employment pro- 


283 
166 


123 


Statements by the President 


Alliance to Save Energy, formation-_- 
Natural gas shortages 


Statements Other Than Presidential 


Concorde aircraft, landing rights, 
White House Press Secretary 

Israel, sale of concussion bombs by 
U.S., White House Press Secretary -_-_ 

National Security Council, organiza- 
tion, White House Press Secre- 
tary 

Vice President’s trip to Europe and 
Japan, White House Press Secre- 


Stennis, Sen. John C 

Stetson Junior High School, Pa 
Stevens, Paul M 

Stevenson, Sen. Adlai E 
Stewart, Donald 

Strategic arms limitation talks 


Strauss, Robert 

Students, college, work in Government_ 
Sullivan, John McGrath 

Supplemental security income 


bo 


Supreme Court of the United States 
Associate Justices. 
Chief Justice 

Susquehanna River Basin Commission, 
U.S. representative 

Swaziland, U.S. Ambassador to 


Swearing-In Ceremonies 


ACTION, Director 

Cabinet members 
State Department, Chief of Protocol__- 
United Nations, U.S. representative__ 
Veterans Administration, Adminis- 


96,99, 100, 105 
280 
119 


280 


Tanzania, U.S. Representative to United 
Nations, trip 
Tariff Schedules of the United States_-_-_ 
Taxation 
Business tax incentives 120, 126, 140 
120, 125, 140, 163, 229, 258 
179 


111 
267 


Standard deduction, increase 
126, 140, 185, 208 
Withholding of District of Columbia, 
State, and city income or employ- 
ment taxes by Federal agencies.__.. 130 
Taylor, John 166, 167, 173, 178, 181 
Taylor, Kenyon Y 
Television, hearing-impaired, visual 
Tennessee, Governor 
Texas, Governor 
Textile Manufacturers Institute, Ameri- 


Textiles, Multifiber Trade Agreement, 
extension 

Thermostat setting 

Thomas, Helen 

Thomas, John M 

Timilty, Joseph F 

Toon, Malcolm 

Trade 
See also Exports, Imports 
Balance of payments 

Trade Agreement, Multifiber, 
sion 

Trade Commission, Federal 

Trade Negotiations, Office of Special 
Representative for 

Training Act, Comprehensive Employ- 


exten- 


Transportation 
Concorde aircraft, landing rights_-_-- 
Energy crisis 
Transportation, Department of 
Assistant Secretaries 
Deputy Secretary 
Employees, remarks and question- 
and-answer session 
Energy crisis 
General Counsel 
Secretary 
97, 108, 112, 150, 252-254, 263, 287 
Transfer of certain programs to pro- 
posed Energy Department 
Treasury, Department of the 
Assistant Secretary 
Deputy Under Secretary 191, 287 
Employees, remarks and question- 
and-answer session 
Secretary 
96, 108, 130, 163, 173-175, 177-179, 185, 
224, 263, 286 
Under Secretaries 
Treaties and _ other 
agreements 
Fishery agreements 


215, 266 


international 


European Economic Community---_ 
Japan 
Korea, Republic of. 
Spain 
Mexico, execution of penal sentences, 
CORI WIN a ti ete cianne 
United Kingdom-U.S. bilateral air 
services agreement 





viii 


Trudeau, Pierre Elliott. 108, 143, 234, 237, 247 
Trust Agreement, President Carter’s 
personal assets 
Tucker, Repr. Jim Guy 
Turkey 
Cyprus conflict 
President’s personal emissary to__ 145, 224 
U.S. policy 2 
Turner, Adm. Stansfield 


Uganda 
President Idi Amin 
US. policy 
Ullman, Repr. Al 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
Ambassador to U.S.__------------ 
Arms control 
Emigration of Jews 


General Secretary L. I. Brezhnev_-_ 106, 160 
SALT. See Strategic arms limitation 
talks 
U.S. Ambassador to 
U.S. policy 
United Auto Workers 
United Kingdom 
Ambpassauor t0.U0S8....<-.------....5 
Foreign Secretary 
Prime Minister James Callaghan 
United Nations 
Cyprus conflict 
Secretary General 
U.S. Representative "93, 
108, 111, 119, 144, 149, 224, 244, 261, 263 
United States Arms Control and Dis- 
armament Agency, Director 


150, 160 


106, 156, 157, 247 
160 


36, 
151, 156, 191 
United States Chamber of Commerce, 
officials, meeting with the President_ 
United States Circuit Judge Nominat- 
ing Commission 
United States Civil Service Commission 
Board of Directors 
Discrimination 
Government reorganization 
Limitation on hiring in Federal 
Government 
United States Coast Guard, 
crisis 
United States Metric Board, Chairman 
and members 
United States Secret Service, protection 
of certain individuals, extension___-_ 
Unruh, Jesse 
Urban areas, Federal assistance 


265 


energy 


Van Gorkom, J. W 
Vance, Cyrus R 92, 
93, 96, 99, 108, 119, 143, 149, 150, 190, 
231, 248, 255-261, 263, 265 
Veterans, employment 
Veterans Administration, Administrator 
of Veterans Affairs 223, 266, 280, 281 
Veto power, Presidential 
Vice President 
Alliance to Save Energy, co-chair- 
177, 178, 182 
Election reform 
Meeting with the President 
Press Secretary 
Trip to Europe and Japan 
95, 108, 117, 131, 143, 188, 193 
Vietnam 
Missing in action 
U.S. policy 
Virginia 


Governor 
Vision Week, Save Your, 1977 


Wadley, Ellen 

Wage and Price Stability, Council on, 
industry analysis 

Wages and prices, increases, pre-notifi- 


Wagner, Annice McBryde 
Wald, Patricia M 
Waldheim, Kurt 
Wall, Mary Eleanor. 
Wallace, Gov. George 
Warnke, Paul C 
Warren, Charles Hugh 
Washington, Walter E 
Washington Press Club 
Water and waterways 
Energy crisis 112, 114, 117, 150 
Resource projects, proposed deletion 
from budget 
Watergate 
Watson, Jack 
Wattenburg, Ben J 
Weapons 
B-1 bomber 


112-114, 150, 248, 286 
145, 154 


Weather, energy crisis 
Weaver, Adrian G 
Weil, Frank Alan 
Welfare system, reform___-_ 142, 201, 208, 209 
West Chester, Pa 
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West Virginia, Governor 
Westinghouse Air Brake Co., Pa 
Westinghouse Plant, Pa 
White, Barbara M 
White, Lee 
White House staff 
Administrative Officer 
Assistant for Energy Policy 
97, 102, 107, 109, 112, 114, 116, 137, 
139, 150, 159, 169, 174, 182, 183, 203, 228, 
231, 246, 265, 268, 269, 282, 287 
Assistant for National Security Af- 
fairs ___ 92,98, 106, 108, 119, 149, 150, 286 
Assistants 112, 114, 150, 160, 279, 286 
Associate Assistant 
Associate Counsel 
Chief Executive Clerk 
Chief of Protocol 
Chief Speechwriter 


Deputy Assistant 
Deputy Counsel 
Director, White House Projects__._ 93, 205 
National Security Adviser___. 190, 259, 263 
Press Secretary___ 93, 109, 113, 213, 218, 279 
Special Advisor on Women 241 
Special Assistants_ 92, 108, 112, 150, 198, 202 
Staff Secretary 21 
Wilson, James M., Jr 
Women 
Government employment. 
169-171, 184, 204, 253, ‘256 
Special Advisor on Women. 241 
Woodcock, Leonard 
Woodworth, Laurence N 
Woolsey, R. James 
Wright, Repr. Jim 
Wyeth, Jamie 


Yatesville Lake, Ky 
Yceaza Borja, Gustavo 
Young, Andrew J 3, 
108, 111, 119, 120, 144, 149, 224, 244, 261, 
263 
Youth 
Day care programs 162, 204, 205 
Employment and training programs. 120, 
258 


United States Senate Youth Pro- 


& 
Voter registration 


Zero-base budgeting ; 
168, 180, 183, 197, 201, 207, 210, 221, 
239, 253, 257 
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